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TO GAS COMPANIES. 
B GHEAD CANNEL COAL— 
This is the most highly bituminous coal known, 
and, therefore, peculiarly adapted for mixing with 
inferior. coals in the Manufacture of Gas, for which 
it lusively used. One ton of it yields 
if cubic feet of gas, of the specific gravity of 
; and a burner consuming at the rate of 1 cubic 
foot per hour, gives a light equal to 8§ spermaceti can- 
dles, each consuming T20 grains of sperm per hour. 
The ogee by one ton of this coal is equal to that 
from 1 bs. of s candles; whereas that from the 
same mga of Neweastle Caking Coal is only equal 
to 420 lbs.; and that from the best Wigan Cannel Coal 
is only 750 lbs. of sperm candles. It can be shipped at 

~~ of the ports in the Frith of Forth or the Clyde. 

‘or terms and other particulars apply to 
- KeNNARD and Co., 
Sole Agents, 

67, Upper Thames-street, London. 








PARTNERSHIP, £5000. 
N opportuni offers for the admis- 


sion of a PARTNER into an Established Manu- 
facturing Business. He will be required to take an 
active part in the Management, and to invest the Sum 
of £5000. 

Communications addreszed to ALPHA, care of the 
Editor of the Journat, 3, Parliament-street, WEsT- 
MINSTER, will receive attention. 





TO GAS COMPANIES, 


ANTED, a Situation as Working 
FOREMAN, by an Active Man, who has been 
ployed in that capacity for a ber of years, who 
can Set CLAY or IRON RETORTS. Satisfactory 
references can be given as to experience, ability, and 
character.— Address A. Z., to the care of Mr. W. 
JOHNSON, Gas-street, CovENTRY. 


T° be sold, by Private Contract, Six 
GASHOLDER COLUMNS, with turned and 

bored joints, 56 feet 10 inches in height from the base 

to top of the cap, 2 feet 2 inches diameter at the base, 

19 inches diameter underneath the cap, together with 

holding-down-bolts, guide rods, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to Mr. CLEMINSHAW, 

Gas Offices, MANCHESTER. 

By Order of the Gas Committee, 

J. Heron, Town Clerk. 











ANTED, an Active, Intelligent 

Man, between the ages of 25 and 40 years, to 
keep the Books, Collect the Acccunts, and generally 
to Manage a small Gas-work near London. He will 
reside on the Works, and be provided with Fuel and 
Gas, and a of per annum. A previous 
knowledge of the Manufacture of Gas is not absolutely 
ee eat by letter, with references, to Messrs. 
STEVENS and Son, Gas Engineers, Darlington Works, 
SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-ROAD, until the 15th instant. 
Security from the Guarantee Society will be required, 
to the amount of £200, the expense of which will be 
paid by the Gas Company. 
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COWEN’S PATENT FIRE CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 


BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Were the only parties to whom a PRIzE MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHiBITION of 1851, for ‘Gas 
Rerorts and oTHER OBJECTS in Fire CLAY.” 

J. C. and Co, have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above, 

Also, owners of BLAyYDON Burn CoLiiery, from 
which ** CowEn’s CANNEL’COAL,” extensively used in 
Metropolitan and other Gas Works, and “* Cowen’s 
GARESFIELD COAL,” are obtained. From the latter, 
“ CowENn’s GARESFIELD CoKE” is made, the superior 
quality of which is well known. 

Coal and Coke Office, Quay-side, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 








PATENT IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS, OF ALL KINDS 
AND SIZES, FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. 
LAP-WELDED FLUES FOR BOILERS. 
GALVANIZED TUBES, SHRET-IRON, &C. 


JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
CHURCH-HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
TUBING MANUFACTURERS from the COMMENCEMENT 
of Ligut1nG by Gas, and previously Contractors with 
the Government and East India Company for Gun 
Barrels, which were also first supplied by them to Gas 

Companies, and used for the distribution of gas. 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENT, 
69, UPPER THAMES-STREET. 
N.B. Every Tube is proved by Hydraulic Pressure 
before leaving the Works. 


12,950 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, 
Specific Gravity *820, produced from a ton of BATH- 
VILLE CANNEL COAL, a Coal identical with that 
named Bathgate, Boghead and Torbaue Mineral. 


JAMES LAWRIE and CO. 
COUSIN LANE, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
SOLE AGENTS. 

Mesers. LAWRIE and Co. are also Sole Agents for the 
excellent KNIGHTS WOOD CANNEL, used by London 
Companies, and are Makers of RETORTS, Clay and 
Iron; SOCKET PIPES; and all kinds of CASTINGS, 











“JAMES RUSSELL AND SONS, 


WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, and 81, UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON 
PATENTEES, INVENTORS, AND FIRST MAKERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBING, 


commencing from the eariiest introduction of Gas Lighting into this country. 
Manufacturers of every size and description of Wrought-iron Tubes and Fittings, from one-eighth up to seven-inch internal diameter, for Gas, Steam, or Water. 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LAP-WELDED FLUES, 


for Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary Boilers. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED STEAM AND GAS COCKS, 


in Iron or Gun Metal, from three-eighths to six-inch bore. 


STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS, 


for Gasfitters and Engineering purposes. 


Manufacturers of Coils, for hot water and other purposes; Casing of all sizes, with flush joints, for Well-sinkers; Blasting Tubes; 
Carriages; ‘Tubes for Roller Beams; Spindles, Shafts, Pendulums, Hydraulic Presses, Core Bars, Steam Gauges, &c. &e. 
JaMEs RussBL and Sons beg to call the attention of Engineers, Builders, Water Companies, and others, to their 


PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES, 
which preserve water or other liquids conveyed by them in a perfectly limpid condition ; 
rare recommendation of being entirely free from any noxious ingredient in its composition. 

Lists, Estimates, &c. &c., forwarded on application; orders, from 10 to 100,000 feet of gas tube, 
relied upon, as all goods are most carefully tested before leaving the Works. 
AMES RussgLL and Sons have great pleasure in calling attention to the annexed award :— 


*“ EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, NEW YORK. 


executed 


** Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in informing you that the Jury has awarded to your firm ‘ HONOURAB 
at full liberty, if you deem it likely to promote your mercantile advantage, to affix to these articles, during 
your prices, with name of agent, &c.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“* Messrs. JaMES RussELt and Sons, Wednesbury, STAFFORDSHIRE,” 


Manufacturers of every description of hand-screwing 


whilst the Enamel itself is as pure as the finest Porcelain, possessing the 


LE MENTION FOR LAP-WELDED IRON TUBES.’ 
the season 1854, a card whereon this Award is printed, and also 


Price ls, 64., 
In America 45 Cents. 


CANNEL COAL. 


AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 


was discovered by the Advertiser in [8 8. Cannel 

Coal was then littleused in London: after surmounting 
much opposition, it has become the principal Cannel 
Coal used in the Metropolis, and has greatly assisted 
in improving the London gas, Its jout products of 
gas of high illuminating power, and coke of good quality, 
make it one of the most economical coals known. Itis 
used by all the London Gas Companies, as well as by 
many Provincial and Foreign. The Crystal Palace was 
lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-vilice, Bank, and 
Times Office, are at present. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 

FIRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. 
established in 1804. 

RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL and COKE, 

Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. 

Address G. H. Ramsay, Offices, Broad-chase, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

April 27, 1854. 


War TED, a Resident Working 
MANAGER for the Cowes Gas Works, 
Apply to Mr. T. Houiis, Secretary, 
No, 1, Medina-terrace, CowRs. 


Manufactory 








TO IRONFOUNDERS, 
THE SCARBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 


PERSONS willing to Tender for 

supplying a SET OF PURIFIERS for the 
SCARBOROUGH GAS COMPANY are informed, 
that the Plans and Specification will lay for inspection 
at the Company’s Office, Quay-street, SCARBOROUGH, 
from the 6th to 19th of June. 

The PURIFIERS consist of four Cast-Iron Boxes, 
with Wrought-Iron Lids, 12 feet by 6 feet, with Centre- 
valve and Connections, Lime-trays, &c., to be fixed 
complete. 

Parties Tendering must also state what price they 
will be prepared to allow for the old Purifyers 
(Malam’s), and other apparatus lately thrown out of 
use by the receut enlargement of works. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest Tenders, nor will they make any allowance for 
estimates. 

Forms of Tenders, with schedule of old apparatus, 
to be had by application to the Company’s Engineer. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tenders for purifiers,” 
to be forwarded on or before the 19th day of June, 
next, addressed to the undersigned. 

By Orders of the Directors, 
Josiau F, FairBANK, 
Engineer and Secretary to the 
Scarborough Gas Company. 
Gas Office, Quay-st, SCARBOROUGH, May 30, 1853. 


[THREE Sober, Steady Men Wanted, 


at a Small Gas-works, e competent to lay 
Services, fix Meters, &c., and clean and charge Dry- 
Lime Purifyers; the other two to charge and attend 
to Retorts, and be able to lay and clean Services, attend 
to Purifyers, Syphons, &c. Wages 24s. per week.— 
Apply by letter only, in own handwriting, to Messrs. 
STEVENS and Son, Darlington Works, SourHwaRK- 
BRIDGE-ROAD. 











Buffer Tubes for Railway 


at twelve hours’ notice if required; and quality may be 


“* Office: No. 6, Charing-cross, London, April 6, 1854, 
You are 


“JoHN H. Boun, Secretary. 








———— Ss 
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ELEVATION, 
with Front removed and Valve-box broker. 


The most obvious improvements are— 


without registering. 











Valve-box broken away to 


W. J. WARNER'S PATENT DRY GAS 











SECTIONAL 
ELEVATION, 


PLAN. 


show Valves. 


THOMAS EDGE 


begs to inform Gas Companies and Consumers that he has become the Proprietor of the above Patent; and that, having made arrangements for the Manufacture of the 
same on an extensive scale, he is prepare: to supply all sizes in any quantities. 
The advantages of this Meter have been recognised by the highest authorities, and those who have tested and used them. 

1. The movements of the Valve Cover at its base, so that no deposition on the face of the Valve can cause the Cover to tilt, and thus allow the Gas to pass | 


2. The protection of the whole of the Machinery in the upper chamber from the action of the Gas, which has never before been accomplished. 
3. Greater simplicity, and a less amount of flexible material in the Diaphragms than in any other make. 
These Meters, and also the Patent Lever Valve Wet Meters can have either the Common Index or Patent Indicator attached; and are manufactured, with Station 
Meters, Governors, Pressure Registers, Gauges, Gas Fittings, and every description of Gas Apparatus, at the Works, Great Peter-street, WESTMINSTER. 
City Orrice, and Depot for Meters, Pipe Barrel, and Fittings, 9, WALBROOK, Mansion-house. 









































Front View. 











EW INSTRUMENTS for the 
USE OF GAS COMPANIES. 
| THOMPSON'S BROMINE TEST. 
APPARATUS, INCLUDING GRADUATED TUBE AND 
EQUALISING CYLINDER, £1, ls. 
Bromine, 3s. per ounce, 

AN APPARATUS FOR TESTING THE PRESENCE OF 
\ BISULPHURET OF CARBON IN GAS. 

It has frequently been remarked by chemists that 
even when the acetate of lead testis applied to coal gas, 
and indicates perfect freedom from sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, indications are still given during its come 
bustion which would lead to the supposition that 
some other compound of sulphur exists in it. The 
above instrument affords positive proof that this is the 
case, and leaves little doubt that that compound is sul- 
phuret of carbon. This test will detect the presence of 
sulphur in whatever form it may exist, and is much 
more delicate than the acetate of lead test, even for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Cost of apparatus, £2. 2s. 
A REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGR. 

It is important to gas companies to know the 
pressure at various parts of their districts during the 
{ successive hours of the uight, for the better regulation 
of their initial pressure at the Works. This compact 
apparatus, capable of being placed in a space of less 
than one foot cube, is intended to supply this infor- 
mation. Price £7. 10s. 

Station Meters, Pressure Gauges, Photometers, Spe- 
cific Gravity Apparatus, &c. 

CONSUMERS’ METERS 
at the List price, with a liberal discount to wholesale 
purchasers, 
ALEXANDER WRIGGT, 
H Gas ENGINEER, 
55, MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


EDWARD RUSSELL, 
Atma TuBE Works, 
WALSALL. 

Manufacturer of Wrought-iron Tubing, for Gas, 
Steam, and Water; Stocks, Taps, and Dies, and all 
kind of Gas Filtings. 
ROBERT MACLAREN, 

(Successor to Andrew Liddle and Co.,) 

IRONFOUNDER AND GAS ENGINEER. 

Manufacturer of Patent Iron Tubing, Block Tin, 4 
Lead, and Composition Tubing. Cast-iron Gas and 
Water Pipes of all sizes, and every description of 


Gas Apparatus. 
GLOBE FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 


aE 2 
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COAL TAR. 
O be let, the whole of the Coal Tar 
manufactured at the Ayres Quay Works of the 

Sunderland Corporation Gas Company, from the Ist day 
of July next, for One, Two, or Three Years, as may be 
agreed upon. 

The Directors will receive Tenders until Tuesday, 
June 26th instant. J. H. Cox, Secretary. 

61, Fawcett-street, SUNDERLAND, June |, 1855. 


J ZVIGHTON MOOR GAS COALS.— 


Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
Nessit, E1cgHtTon Moor OrFice, NEWCASTLE-UPON- | 
Tyne. Thece coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River * 
Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 
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TO GAS COMPANIES. 


[RE Advertiser having, for a period | 
of years, had the MANAGEMENT of a Provincial 

Gas Company's Works and Business, from which he 

has recently retired, is open to a similar engagement, 

or any sectional department, where the establishment is 

so arranged. Would have no objection to engage for 

commencing duty on the first of July next, or sooner, 

if required. The Advertiser is prepared to give un- 

questionable reference as to his capability and respon- , 
sibility.—Address A. D. M., care of William Neely, 

Stationer, St. SwITHIN’s-LANEB, City. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


HE Directors of the Chelmsford 
GASLIGHT and.COKE COMPANY are pre- 
pared to receive TEN DERS for the Supply and Erection 
of an aditional GASHOLDER, with Guide-frame, Con- 
nections, &c. &c. ° 
Copies of Plans and Specification can be seen either 
at the Company’s Office, Chelmsford, or by applica- 
tion to Mr. Cuurou, Phoenix Gas Works, VAUXHALL, 


Any further information required may be obtained 
of the Engineer, Mr. Japgz CHURCH, CHELMSFORD, 
to whom Tenders are to be sent, not later than the 21st 
| of June instant. 
une 1, 1855. 








O* Sale, two worn-out Gasholders, 
35 feet diameter, by 18 feet deep. Apply to T. 
Proup, Gas Works, Horsely-field, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


O be sold, in consequence of the 
incregse of the Works,a STATION METER 
(Crosley, maker): will pass about 500 cubic feet per 
hour. In use up to the time of its replacement, and 
in good condition.—Apply to Mr.S.SHaw, Gas Works, 
ANDOVER, where it may be seen. 


Fo Sale, a Station Meter, with Tell- 

Tale Index (by Crosley), for passing 8000 cubic 
feet per hour. Is in excellent condition, and will be 
sold at a low price.—Apply to PADDON and Forp, Gas- 
Meter Works, Gray’s-inn-road, LONDON. 











PWLLHELI GAS COMPANY. 


ANTED, a Gas Manager for the 

above Works. The duties ave Stoking, Keep- 

ing Works in order, Lighting about 20 Public Lamps, 

and laying Services. when required.—Apply to the 
Secretary of the Company. 


PATENT SANITARY GAS SHADES. 

These Shades, manufactured exclusively by RICE 
HARRIS, and SON, on an entirely new principle, 
effectually destroy the effluvia and smoke, and diminish 
the heat, which have hitherto made the use of gas so 
objectionable in dwelling-houses and offices, where 
cleanliness, freedom from smell, and 2 cool atmosphere, 
are of importance. They are simple and inexpensive, 
and may bad at the Works, in a variety of torms 
owe to the style of fittings or the taste of the pur- 
chaser, 

IstincTon Guass AND ALKALI Works, 
BIRMINGHAM; 
and 1, Turer ae LOMBARD-STRERT, 


May 27, 1854. : 











WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO. 
(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 
COTTAGE-LANE, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, } 
Beg most respectfully to announce that, in addition | 





to the continued manufacture of GAS METERS, 
they manufacture Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, 
&c. (commenced under Patent, in 1849, by the late Mr. | 
William Parkinson). 

N.B. These Meters are as simple and durable as 
the Gas Meter, and as correct as thatinstrument under |! 
the most careful manipulation. |} 


IRTLEY IROW WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. } 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and “Con- || 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, | 
Bankside, Southwark, 
Office in London, Mr. E, M. Perxtns, 67, Mark-lane | 

















TO GAS COMPANIES, 1} 


NEW PELTON MAIN GAS COAL. | 
} 


arties wanting a supply of these first-class 
GAS COALS, which are extensively used in the London } | 
and other gas works, will please to apply to Mr.James || 
YOICEY, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


! 
1] 
IMPORTANT TO GAS COMPANIES. 


WASHED COAL for GAS M4KING. 
From Experiments lately made on a very large 
scale, the Advertiser has proved that more Gas can be 
obtained from a Ton of Washed Small Coal (slack), and || 
of a better quality than from a Ton of Round or Best || 
Coal, particularly in aistricts where the coal is of «| 
second-rate quality. All the pyrites and strange matter || 
mechanically combined being effectually removed from || 
the slack, the process of purification is also rendered || 
much cheaper and easier, and the Coke produced | 
therefrom is almost entirely free from Slag. Coal- |} 
Washing Machines, constructed to be worked by One | | 
Man, and wash Ten Tons of Slack per diem, have now || 
been extensively in use for THREE years in the County Ht 
of Cumberland. Gas Companies desirous of reducing || 
their Coal Bills might use these Machines to a very || 
great advantage on their premises. The total expense || 
of washing a ton of the foulest Slack does not exceed || 
4d., and the cost of a Machine extremely moderate. 

All particulars furnished on application to Mr. | 
Preston LumB, 33, Beaufort-street, King’s-road, | 
CHELSEA. | 





} 
} 








TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, AND 
IRONMONGERS, 


LOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS Jet 
Moons, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chi ys of every 
description; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of 
the most modern patterns. 
Park GLass WorkKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


RETORT AND BOILER SETTING. 


FREDERICK SIMMONDS, Sen., 


No. 11, WELLINGTON-sTREET, OLD Forp-noaD. 
thirty years RETOR I SETTER to some of the lead ng 
London and Provincial Gas Companiez, to whom he can 
refer, begs leave to draw attention to his economical 
mode of Setting Clay or Iron Retorts, &e. 

F. S. will engage to provide all materials and labour, 
or labour only. 
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‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘IG. N., Shaftesbury.— There can be no reasonable objection to the destruc- 





} tion of the papers in the manner proposed. 
|| Cuazx and Warer.— The interest of gas *‘ shareholders and consumers” 
|| tm the N lis Cemetery is explained by the connection of Messrs. 


| 

1 Dakin and Croll with that scheme. Bow.common and Woking-common 
| @re united ee 4 the mysterious agency of the breeches pockets of these 
in uals, 





Circular to Gas Companies. 


Ovr attention has been directed by several correspondents to 
the falling off in the revenue of the Great Central Company 
for the year 1854, without any reduction having been made in 
the price of gas, or any competition having arisen which can 
account for the diminished receipts. Such a fact is, we be- 
lieve, without precedent in the annals of gas lighting, and 
| Several suggestions have been made to us with regard to it, 
one of which we reproduce in another column. ‘The admitted 
falling off is £1618, to which has to be added about £1400, 
for seven ~— enamnensmuadiinc accounts for 1854 having 














| tained that upon an average of several hundreds which had | 





been made up to Dee. 31 inetenil of Dee. 24, as formerly. The | 
total loss of revenue is therefore something like £3000, or 63 
per cent. on the rental of £46,000 ; and it is suggested that this 
may arise from the inaccurate registration of some of the 7000 
meters employed, nearly the whole of which are dry ones, and 
many of which have now been in use between four and five | 
years—a period when the trials of such instruments may be ex- | 
pected to commence. We believe no gas company has em- 
ployed so large a proportion of dry meters as the Great Central ; 
and it would throw much light on a question upon which the 
most opposite opinions are entertained by gas managers, if a 
statement, authenticated by some independent and unimpeach- | 
able authority, could be obtained of the quantity of gas made | 
by that company, and the quantity paid for in each quarter during 
the last three years. The elements of such a statement exist, 
and only require verification to entitle them to credit; and the 
magnitude of the interests involved should urge the parties, who 
have it in their power to enlighten gas companics on so vital a 
question, to do so without delay ; ; and to continue the record of 
the great experiment as the meters increase in age. It has 
been mentioned to us that one metropolitan ga: company 
lately instituted an examination of its dry meters, and ascer- 


been from five to six years in use, they were “ slow ” to a far) 
greater extent than the 6} per cent. which it is suggested) 
may be the case with those of the Great Central. Individual 

instances have also been mentioned to us, where several lights |, 
have been supplied without any movement of the index, | 
or any remark from the gas inspector beyond the casual one, || 
that the “ gas was very economically consumed; ” and one. 
instance is within our knowledge, where the substitution of 
wet for dry meters in a small provincial town immediately || 
changed the balance of the gas company’s profit and loss | 
account from the debit to the credit side. These may, how- || 
ever, be only accidental occurrences ; and our object will have | 
been accomplished if we induce gas engineers and managers to| 
investigate the question for themselves, without being influenced | 
by certificates easily obtained and largely circulated by inte- 
rested parties, or by offers of manufacturers to keep the instru- 
ments in repair, in consideration of a smal] annual payment ; 
but which, as long as Boulogne or New York exist, afford no 
real security to those who employ them. 





THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF ONE OF THE 
“INNOCENT” CLAUSES OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACT, 1848. 

A sur in Chancery has recently been commenced to which it is 

important to draw the attention of all parties interested in the 

manufacture of gas, and, perhaps, it may also be said of all 
persons connected with trade or manufactures of any descrip- 
tion. The case alluded to may be briefly stated as follows :— 

In the year 1843, the Dover Gas Light Company entered 
into a contract with the Commissioners for Paving, Lighting, 
and Watching the town, for the purpose of lighting the various 

roads and streets under their jurisdiction. In the year 1850, 

the Public Health Act of 1848 was applied to Dover, and 

subsequently to that period the Local Board of Health have 
maintained the contract so entered into. The consumption of 
gas has latterly increased to such an extent in the town that 
the original works are no longer adequate to supply the demand ; 
and the company, in order to satisfy the requirements of their 
customers, have been compelled to adopt measures to extend 
their works. Amongst others, they have purchased in the town 

a plot of land upon which they propose to erect a gasometer ; 

but upon which there will be no factory, or works, properly so 

speaking, of any kind. For some reason, which does not appear 
publicly, the Local Board of Health object to the construction | 
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of this gasometer; and, acting upon the 64th clause of the 
Public Health Act, they have refused to allow the streets to be 
opened for the purpose of connecting it with the mains from 
theprincipal gas factory. The Local Board object to the gaso- 
meter, in fact, as being ‘noxious and offensive ;”’ and upon 
that ground they justify their refusal to allow its being used for 
|the purposes of the company; and in the certificates of the 
| medical authorities, who have apparently guided their proceed- 
ings, equal stress appears to have laid been upon the danger of 
| explosion, with the objection on the score of the noxious or 
offensive character of the proposed construction. 

Now, as the legal proceedings connected with this particu- 
lar case are still pending, it may be desirable to avoid in any 
'manner prejudicing those before whom it may hereafter be 
|brought. In the following remarks, therefore, it will be our 
object to refer as little as possible to the details of the question 
thus raised; but the principles involved in the contest are so 
‘important that we conceive we are entitled to deal with them 
without reserve. 

In the Jovurnat or Gas Licutine, however, it is not possi- 
ble for us to allow the assertion, ‘‘ that a gasometer is neces- 
| sarily noxious or offensive,” to pass without challenge. It 
could only be so on the supposition that the gas was badly 
manufactured, in the first place; and, in the second, that it 
escaped in appreciable quantities. If the first supposition were 
true, the local board ought long since to have taken proceed- 
ings against the gas company, because the principal seat of 
manufacture must, under such circumstances, constitute a 
serious nuisance, of a character the Local Board is able to deal 
with in a summary manner. But it is to be observed that 
precisely the same defect in the manufacture of the gas which 
would render the small quantity which might escape objec- 
tionable on the score of public health, would diminish its 
illuminating powers. In the case of the Dover Gas Company, 
therefore, the increased demand may be taken as the best 
answer to the objection as to the purity of the gas; or, at 
least, it is a primd facie evidence that the article supplied by 
|the company is not exposed to any valid objection. As to 
'the second supposition, that the gasometer would allow the 
‘escape of any appreciable quantity of the aériform fluid, 
evidently the company itself is so directly interested in 
| preventing any such waste, that the danger from this cause 
must be considered to be chimerical in the highest degree. 
| It is the fashion amongst a certain set of demi-scientific men 
|to dwell upon the danger of explosion from reservoirs of this 
‘description; but all parties who are practically acquainted 
| with the subject know that much exaggeration prevails with 
respect to it. dn order to explode, the carburetted hydrogen 
in the gasometer must be mixed with about seven times its 
own volume of atmospheric air—a condition which can so 
rarely obtain, that its occurrence must almost be considered to 
be impossible. It is true that, if the company were to conduct 
its business in a wickedly, slovenly manner, an escape of gas 
from the gasometer might take place, of a nature to annoy the 
neighbours. But this inconvenience could only be discovered 
after the works were in operation, and the escape would con- 
stitute a nuisance both public and private, besides entailing a 
serious loss upon the company—such a nuisance as could be 
dealt with, in fact, either by indictment or by action at law. 
The proceedings of the local board of health of Dover, in 
refusing, 2 priori, to allow the establishment of the gasometer, 
which constitutes really the most important part of the case, 
is the first serious attempt to enforce the new powers of taking 
preventive precautions in the matter of offensive trades, to 
which we alluded in our article upon the French Legislation 
with respect to such trades; and our present observations are 
therefore directed exclusively to the dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional tendencies of any such powers, in the hands of 
violent partisans especially. 

The 64th clause of the Public Health Act, 1848, is as 
follows :—‘‘ And be it enacted, that the business of a blood- 
boiler, bone-boiler, fellmonger; slaughterer of cattle, horses, 
or animals of any description; soap-boiler, taliow-melter, 
tripe-boiler, or other noxious or offensive business, trade, or 
manufacture, shall not be newly established in any building or 
place, after this act is applied, in the district in which such 
building or place is situate, without the consent of the local 
board of health—unless the said General Bourd shall otherwise 
direct; and whosvever offends against this enactment shall 
| be lable for cach offence to a penalty of fifty pounds, and a 
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further penalty of forty shillings for each day during which | 
the offence is continued ; and the said local board may from | 
time to time make such bye-laws with respect to any such | 
businesses so newly established as they may think necessary | 
and proper, in order to prevent or diminish the noxious or | 
injurious effects thereof.” The 65th clause of the same act | 
expressly reserves the right of the public authorities and of | 
individuals to take any proceedings against the causers of | 
nuisances they were entitled to do under the common law; so | 
that, according to the act, persons desirous of establishing a | 
business which might be considered noxious or offensive, are 
not only subjected to the necessity for an investigation and an 
authorisation ‘‘ a parte ante,’”’ but they are liable to any pro- 
ceedings which may be taken ‘‘a parte post.” The 96th 
clause of the Public Health Bill, 1855, reproduces these powers; 
so that the whole manufacturing interests of England are 
exposed to be brought under the influence of local boards of 
health ; and it is important to observe that the bill of this year 
annihilates even the power of appeal to the General Board of | 
Health, granted by the act of 1848; so that, substantially, | 
there would be no remedy for any wrongs local boards might 
inflict in the exercise of the powers proposed to be granted by 
the new bill. 


Our rulers may be assured that, in the present fearful com- | 
petition which is springing up against the manufacturing inte- | 
rests of England in the whole of Western Europe, the only | 
favourable chance we have consists precisely in the unrestricted | 
right we formerly possessed of exercising our talents in the | 
way which suited even our caprices, provided we did not inter- 
fere with the rights of our neighbours. In all other respects 
we enter upon the race of competition under serious disadvan- 
tages. Our climate is ruder, the natural productions of our 
soil are less luxurious than those of the other states which 
have lately turned their attention to manufactures; wages are 
higher ; governmental and local taxation are far heavier with 
ourselves than elsewhere. We have maintained the unequal 
fight hitherto, and with notable advantage, because our rulers 
—perhaps from carelessness—acted upon the “‘ /aisser aller, 
laisser faire”’ system, so earnestly claimed by the old “‘ dour. 
geois”” of Paris—so fatally refused to them by Colbert. 
Centralisation of late years has begun to rear its head amongst 
us; and, as always happens when an imitation is attempted, 
the worst portions of the system have been caricatured, whilst 
the good have been ignored. 


Amongst the continental governments, it is an admitted 
maxim that it is better to prevent an evil than to attempt either 
to mitigate or to suppress it, after it has once been established. 
The 64th clause of the act of 1848, and the 91st of the bill 
of this year, are manifestly based upon this principle. But we 
have erred in this respect from the model set before us, that, 
whereas on the Continent the categories of the various (so 
called) unhealthy trades are drawn up by eminent scientific’ 
authorities, from whose judgments there are numerous modes 
of appeal, in England the certificate of two medical practi-| 
tioners is all that is required to enable local authorities—too| 
often of the Dogberry species—peremptorily to refuse to au- 
thorise the opening of any new manufacture. So utterly are 
manufacturers left at the mercy of these learned Thebans, that | 
no counter-evidence can be offered, unless the local boards’ 
think proper to receive it; nor is there uny appeal provided 
against the decisions of a court so manifestly incompetent to| 
decide the complicated questions which must be involved in all. 
such cases. The uneasiness and the dawning want of confi-| 
dence in the security of industrial property in England, con-| 
sequent upon this anomalous state of the law, may lead to, 
serious consequences, if public attention be not at once and 
efficiently called to the subject. Already it is impossible to 
induce capitalists to invest money in new gas or water compa- 
nies, on account of the incessant attacks made upon that class 
of property. Many branches of manufacture are likewise 
being transferred from England, in consequence of the anti- 
cipated interference of local authorities. 

Nor can this apprehension of interference be considered 
without justification. If it suffice that any two medical men 
certify that a business or manufacture is offensive or injurious, 
and then it be provided that the local board should be entitled 
virtually to prohibit the exercise of such business, it becomes 
almost impossible to introduce any new manufacture, or to 
extend or modify any old-established one. Manifestly, there 
is injustice in enabling—nay, from the context of the Public 
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Health Bill and the Nuisances Removal Bill, it would seem 
almost compelling—such very incompetent tribunals as local 
boards to decide in one way upon mere er parte statements. 
Without throwing any slur upon the medical profession, we may 
affirm, that it is notorious that ‘‘ two legally qualified medical 
practitioners ” can be found to certify almost anything to be a 
nuisance or to be offensive ; and, indeed, those terms are so 
|vague that hardly a trade or business can be considered ex- 
‘empted from their effects. Very often a baker’s shop is more 
‘noxious than a gasometer; a brewery is often, to some people, 
|as' offensive as a tripe-boiler’s shop; yet it would evidently 
/be absurd to attempt to meddle with such necessaries of life. 
If, however, no counter-evidence be received, how are the 
local boards of health to be able themselves to form a correct 
‘opinion upon the evidence presented to them? If the unqua- 
lified decision of any such local authority be final and binding, 
how can the industry of the country be considered free? 
|Who can say when his own business may not be brought 
‘under this summary jurisdiction? Brickmakers, limeburners, 
chemical works, metallurgical establishments, papermakers, 
drysalters, dyers, and even washerwomen, are as obnoxious to 
the powers of the clauses under consideration as gas-works ; 
and the proprietors of establishments of those descriptions may 
be assured that, if they offered the same temptation to local 
-authorites that the assumed profits of gas companies evidently 
do, they themselves would soon be exposed to the vexatious 
‘persecution which seems now likely to be brought upon com- 
|panies. The dangerous effects of the preventive powers con- 
\ferred by the Public Health Act, and sought to be continued by 
the bill of this year, are beginning to display themselves; and 
the case between the Dover local board of health and the 
| gas company of that town is brought before the public at an 
‘opportune moment. Let us hope that the manufacturing 
interests of England will take proper warning, and feel due 
alarm at the dangerous principle now sought to be perpetuated ; 
and that a vigorous effort will be made to relieve the industry 
of the country from the first steps towards the introduction of 
a system so fatal to the manufacturers, and at the same time so 
dangerous to the nation at large, All classes should com- 
bine in the resistance to measures of this description. The 
adage we lately quoted, “‘ Twa res agitur, paries cum proximus 
ardet ’’—your house is in danger when your neighbour’s house 
is on fire—holds with remarkable truth in this particular case. 
The attack upon the Dover Gas Company, directly or indirectly, 
affects every trader in England ; and the vigour of the resistance 
ought to be commensurate with the danger. 











ANOTHER GAS BUBBLE. 
THE PLATINUM LIGHT AGAIN. 


We have it on the authority of Shakspeare, that “the earth 
has bubbles as the water hath;” but he did not point out a 
remarkable difference between the two kinds. Water bubbles 
are readily blown; they very quickly burst, and “there’s an 
end.” ‘The bubbles of the earth, however, are not so easily 
inflated; they burst as surely, indeed, but not so quickly ; and 
they retain the living principle so tenaciously that, though ap- 
parently annihilated, after a time ‘they rise again,” and be- 
come as full-blown, display as gorgeous colours, and look as 
fresh and promising, as if they had never been dissipated into 
thin air by experience of their baseless existences. 

An instance of this obstinate retention of life by bubble 
projects, after having been defunct and buried, is now before 
us in the form of a prospectus, reviving the platinum light of 
M. Gillard. 

In 1850, this project was brought into notice with the usual 
flourish of trumpets. It was announced as one of the most 
important inventions of the age, and as introducing a new 
era in the history of gas lighting ; but that year had scarcely 
expired before the bubble burst, the light was extinguished, 
and the Gillard process seemed to be consigned to darkness 
everlasting. During the four years that have since elapsed, 
the project and its failure had almost passed out of memory in 
this country ; and now, in 1855, the attempt is made to blow up 
the bubble once more, and to present it to the world in brilliant 
guise; dazzling the eyes with its incandescent luminosity, 
charming the public with its surpassing purity, and alluring 
speculators by its promises of great economical advantages. 

Among the circumstances adduced on the former appear- 
ance of the scheme, in order to give it factitious importance, it 








was stated that M. Gillard, one of the secretaries of M. 














Guizot, had abandoned the lucrative and honourable career of 
diplomacy for the purpose of cultivating science, and of bring- 
ing to perfection the platinum light. But there is little in 
common between science and diplomacy ; therefore those who 
look philosophically on the special claims of M. Gillard to thus 
enlighten the world, will not be induced to attach much value 
to his antecedents, nor to think the light the brighter because 
he once put to paper the thoughts of the first minister of 
France. 

The process consists in imparting luminosity to hydrogen 
gas by the incandescence of platinum wire. The method 
proposed for generating the gas from water does not differ 
materially from that of White's hydro-carbon gas. Retorts 
containing layers of charcoal are raised to a white heat, and 
then jets of steam are thrown on to it, by which means the 
water is decomposed ; the hydrogen being liberated in a fre- 
state, and the oxygen combining with the carbon, forms care 
bonic acid and carbonic oxide. The gases are afterwards 
separated by being passed through slacked lime, which absorbs 
the carbonic acid ; and the hydrogen, mixed more or less with 
carbonic oxide, which cannot be thus abstracted, is conveyed 
to the gasometer. Instead of adopting Mr.White’s process of 
making the hydrogen thus obtained luminous by mixture with 
carbon vapour and olifiant gas, M. Gillard converts the in- 
visible flame into a light-giving agent by the brilliant incan- 
descence of fine platinum wire gauze, surrounding the circular 
row of jets in an argand burner. The principle is the same as 
that of the Drummond light, the great intensity of the light 
in that case being occasioned by directing the heating power of 
the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe on to a small piece of lime. 

It must be admitted that the platinum light presents several 
features well adapted to captivate the public, and to induce the 
belief that it must be economical. The light is a clear white; 
the gas is almost devoid of smell; it is free from sulphur or 
other impurities, and emits no smoke ; and, as the material from 
which the gas is produced costs nothing, it might naturally 
enough be supposed to be a much cheaper mode of illumination 
than coal gas. When compared with White’s hydro-carbon 
process, more especially, the platinum light appears at first 
view to be vastly superior, for the great expense of naphtha- 
lising the gas to make it luminous is entirely spared by the 
method of converting the heating power into the source of 
light. All these circumstances tell greatly in favour of the 
Gillard project, and those who look no deeper than the surface 
may be easily deceived by such representations of its superiority ; 
but, on a closer inspection, all these supposed advantages dis- 
appear. There are many serious items to be placed on the 
other side of the account, which not only diminish the quality 
of the light, but present a balance of loss, on adding up the 
cost and the profit. The objectionable nature of the light will 
be readily understood when the source of its luminosity is con- 
sidered. The only light that the gas affords is caused by the 
intense heat of the hydrogen flame acting on a cylindrical cage 
of platinum wire. The rays issuing from such a source are 
consequently very hot, and the objection that is sometimes 
raised to the flame of inferior gas, that itis ‘‘ heating to the 
eyes,” might be urged with much greater force against a light 
which depends altogether on the intensity of the heat. The 
heat is further increased by the increased quantity of gas 
required to be burned to retain the platinum in its bright state of 
incandescence. Another consequence of the large consumption 
of hydrogen gas, producing only an aqueous product, is the 
quantity of vapour arising by its combustion, which is con- 
spicuously manifest in streams down the walls of a room illumi- 
nated by the Gillard light—the apartment being converted, by 
this process, into a vapour bath. The water generated by the 
platinum light can be estimated with great accuracy; for, the pro- 
portions in which the oxygen of the atmosphere combines with 
hydrogen gas during combustion being eight to one, the water 
produced is nine times the weight of the gas consumed. It 
may be also mentioned, as an objection to the light, that when 
a draft of air causes any deviation in the flame, part of the pla- 
tinum is cooled, and becomes consequently dim. But the 
strongest practical objection to the Gillard process is, that, 
though professing to supply a superior light for less money, it 
is, in fact, much more costly and less Juminous than ordinary 
coal gas. That result was clearly established by experiments 
made at the time the project was first broached, to which we 
shall presently refer. It was then proved that the platinum 
light could not profitably compete with coal gas, and the fact 
that after many trials the project was at last abandoned, may 
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be considered decisive against it; yet, setting at defiance 
past experience, and trusting probably to the shortness of 
memory, an attempt is now making to revive the bubble, the 
proposed scene of operations being shifted from this country 
to some of the large towns of France. Whether, indeed, the 
real object in view be the one openly professed, or whether it 
be merely put forward as a pretext for laying down mains and 
pipes to be afterwards employed in lighting these towns with 
coal gas, is a question the present projectors will not answer ; 
but the known and comparatively recent failure of the at- 
tempts to apply the platinum light to general illumination, 
strongly inclines us to believe that they are holding up that 
light merely to dazzle the eyes, and thus to conceal their real 
purpose. That the public may not be deceived by the falla- 
cious pretence of great superiority and cheapness of the incan- 
descent light, we shall bring forward some of the facts elicited 
by experiments during the former existence of the bubble. 
In the summer of 1850, M. Gillard located himself in Man- 
chester; and in the works of Mr. A. Kurtz, of Cornbrook- 
house, Hulme, an apparatus was fitted up for exhibiting the 
light, with a view to its general introduction. The Manchester 
papers, primed with such particulars as M. Gillard wished to 
make known, contained flattering notices of the Gillard gas, 
setting forth its great merits in cooking as well as in lighting ; 
it being asserted that it would ‘‘ cook a fowl fit for the table 
in five minutes, and a leg of mutton in a quarter of an hour.” 
As M. Gillard, at the same time, offered to afford every facility 
to scientific and practical gentlemen for testing the quality of 
the light, the offer was accepted by many; and one of those 
who went strongly disposed in its favour thus reported :— 
‘* My friend and I were shown into a small counting-house. 
The room is about 15 to 18 feet in length, but I think not 
more than 9 or 10 in breadth. The apparatus, being in one 
corner, has hardly fair play in lighting the apartment. 
'| When we tried the meter, it was passing at the rate of 5,2, 
feet per hour, through an argand burner; being, as you are 
aware, double the consumption of the ordinary bat’s-wing of 
the shops. The room was very dimly lighted. At six feet 
‘| from the burner we could read the print of the Guardian well; 
:|at 12 feet, without difficulty; and in a corner, 18 feet from it, 
we could just manage to make out the print. The gas from 
||the Manchester works not being yet laid on, we had not the 
| opportunity which we particularly desired of testing the com- 
| parative illuminating power of the two; but on returning to 
| town we entered a good-sized butcher’s shop, where one bat’s- 
|| wing was burning. The shop was infinitely better illuminated 
'| than the counting-house had been, and at 12 feet from the 
burner we had as much light to read the print of the Guardian 
as we could have wished.” A more particular examination 
' was subsequently made by Mr. Hodgetts, of Manchester, and 
| reported in this JourNnau at the time,* some of the results of 
| which were thus given :— 
| We now come to the all-important question—namely, 
' its power of illumination as compared with coal or cannel 
gas. Inthe centre of a drawing-room, 30 feet long by 12 
wide, hangs a chandelier with three argand burners, and at 
one end of the room is a branch with two others, each 
burner consuming 6} feet to the hour. The apartment is by 
no means well lighted, and the general effect, as well as the 
difficulty of reading small print, confirmed my previous im- 
pression (which was now shared in by the gentleman who ac- 
companied me) that each burner gave less light than an ordi- 
nary Manchester flat flame, consuming but haif the quantity 
of gas. Not thinking it fair to report this opinion to you, I 
last night again visited the works, and, most kindly assisted 
by Mr. Wilson, the manager, compared the shadowof the 
gas passing through the meter at the rate of 6,4, feet per 
hour, with that of a composite candle six to the pound. This 
was difficult to do with correctness, as the shadows differ so 
| extremely in colour, that it is impossible to fix a precise point 
of similitude. Our results varied from a distance of two feet 
| nine inches to three feet, the gas light remaining six feet six 
||inches from the object. Taking the mean of these observa- 
tions as 34} inches against 78 inches, and squaring those 
‘figures, we shall find that a Gillard light, consuming 6} 
| feet per hour, as indicated by one of West’s meters, is equiva- 
‘lent to the light of 54 composite candles, or pretty exactly to 
| that of the ordinary flat flame of Manchester or Salford cannel 
gas, consuming three feet per hour.” 
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The exhibition of the platinum light in Manchester had a | 
contrary effect to that anticipated by M. Gillard; for we are } 
not aware that its application extended beyond the premises | 
of Mr. Kurtz. The bursting of the bubble in that town is. 
thus briefly noticed in a letter received last week :—* In|! 
reference to the light produced from water gas, and which | 
was exhibited at the works of Augustus Kurtz in Manchester, 
all I can say and remember is this, that it turned out a failure. 
Kurtz gave it up, and left Manchester some time ago.” 1 

In 1853, M. Gillard had returned to France, and set up 
apparatus for the manufacture of the gas experimentally at the | 
works of Mr. Christofle, and at Passy, to which place he invited 
three chemists of some celebrity, for the purpose of investi- 
gating and making a report on the value of his process. The 
results of their experiments were shortly afterwards fully 
stated in our Jovurnau.* Those experiments were chiefly im- | 
portant as showing the actual composition of the gas and the 
cost of production, in both which particulars the report was 
unfavourable to M. Gillard, on whose behalf the experiments 
were made. The analysis of the products of decomposition 
under the most favourable circumstances presented the follow- | 


ing results :— 
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Watery vapour........ > | 
CMPUGMIOC BOIG .. osc ere core vecces 2° 
Atmospheric air ...........-e.ee0- 5° || 
Carbonic oxide...... : 14°7 
0 errr terry re 17:3 | 
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100 volumes. 
The most remarkable fact of this analysis is the large portion 
of carbonic oxide, compared with the carbonic acid; such a 
result being directly opposed to the object of obtaining pure 
hydrogen by the absorption of carbonic acid by lime. It was 
stated, indeed, by M. Jacquelain, the reporter of the experi- 
ments, that the apparatus was defective, which might account 
for a larger production of the carbonic oxide; but we have’ 
reason to know that it is a difficulty which M. Gillard has not 
yet overcome by his most recent arrangements. If the jets of 
steam be too large, or the charcoal not sufficiently incandes- 
cent, the oxygen combines with a larger quantity of carbon | 
vapour, and forms carbonic oxide, instead of carbonic acid, and 
the former cannot be separated from its mixture with hydrogen || 
by so simple a process as passing it through slacked lime. || 
The large amount of atmospheric air must.also considerably 
interfere with the heating power of the hydrogen flame. The || 
materials required for the production of 3531 feet of the water- 
gas, purified by lime, were— 


CONE saeco diodes. vee cheaters 57°31 lbs. 
a | Peer erry pees Te 155°68 ,, 
NN OT POOR EA REN CE 396 % | 


The cost of the 3531 feet of gas from these materials, in- | 
cluding the labour of the stoker and estimated wear and tear, 


were thus stated :— 


s. d 
Charcoal, 57°31 Ibs., at 4s. 5d. per cwt.... 2 3 | 
Coal, 155°68 lbs., at 1s. 7d......-..+4-.- 2 3 | 
Lime, 396 lbs., at 2s. Ofd...........-06. ae | 
Stoker, 6} hours, at 2s. 9d. per day....... 1 5 H 
Wear and tear, at 1s. 23d..............4. 0 7 

13 8 


It appears, therefore, from those experiments, made by che- 
mists selected by M. Gillard himself to report on his process, | 
that the gas produced cost at the rate of 3s. 103d. the 1000. 
feet. The reporter adds, however, in conclusion, without | 
giving sufficient explanation of his reason for so great a de- | 
viation from the results of the experiments, ‘‘ We are able to 
conclude, without the least hesitation, that in an establishment 
where all the operations and apparatus are well organised by 
experience, the cost price of the gas would not exceed 2s. 3d. 
per 1000 feet.” 

Nothing could well be more conclusive against the practical 
value of the Gillard process than that report, taken in its most 
favouring aspect, and assuming the cost of the 1000 feet of gas 
not to exceed the estimated 2s. 3d. Various as are the esti- 
mates of the cost at which coal gas can be produced, none rise 
to nearly so higha price asthat. The commissioners appointed 
by the Emperor of the French, to ascertain the cost of coal gas 
in the model gas-works at Sevrée, reported that it might be 
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made for 44d. the 1000 feet; but, without paying regard to 
‘such mevely experimental results, the actual cost of produc- 
| tion can be ascertained with tolerable accuracy when the prices 
,of coal and coke are known. If we take the average London 
__ prices, the following figures will show the cost of manufacturing 
| gas of the ordinary quality :— 











s. d. 
! One ton of coals delivered.........+.... 17 0 
{| Nine bushels of coke as fuel, at 3}d...... 2 7% 
| Purification of 9000 feet of gas, at $d..... 0 6% 
i| Deduct— bs... & 
i Thirty-six bushels of coke, at 3}d.10 6 } ll 12 
Ten gallons of tar, at fd........ 0 7} . 
1} 
Cost of making 9000 cubic feet of gas.... 9 Og 


In the above estimate there are not included the items of 
labour and wear and tear introduced in the French chemists’ 
_ report; but, deducting, those charges from the cost of the water- 








reprobated by the commissioners as it deserved. There has | 
been a sum of money, amounting to nearly 300,000 francs, 
expended on this bubble, without obtaining any returns; and 
we may conclude this notice of it in the words of our Paris 
correspondent, ‘It is a poor affair, which has dragged along 
woefully for five or six years, and of which no one at present |, 
thinks seriously.” 


SIR B. HALL’S SANITARY LEGISLATION. 


Born the Nuisances Removal Bill and the Public Health 
Bill have come down to the House from the select commitee ; 
and really our worst anticipations with respect to those mea- 
sures have been justified by the results of the very unsatisfac- 
tory examination which has taken place. Inquiries before 
royal commissions have long been scouted, as being nothing 
more nor less than an indirect mode of proving, or distorting 
evidence to prove, foregone conclusions. In the hands of our 
modern sanitary reformers, select committees of the House of 





gas, it would still amount to ls. 11d. per 1000 feet, which is |Commons appear to be in danger of acquiring a reputation 
| nearly twice the cost of making in London 1000 feet of gas equally equivocal ; for, especially in the case of the investiga- 

from Newcastle coal. Thus, if the illuminating power of the | tion upon the bills above named, it would seem that every precau- 
_, two gases were equal, the platinum light would be twice as costly | tion was taken to ensure a tribunal prejudiced in favour of 
_ as that of common gas ; and, when the difference in the quantity | them, and to prevent any evidence of an unpleasant character 


| of light obtained from equal volumes of the two gases is taken 
into account, it will be found to be quadruple. 

| A pressure exceeding a column of water three inches high, 

) with an argand burner, is required to give sufficient incandes- 


| 


| 
| 


cence to the platinum. This necessity for increased pressure | 


would present a great practical obstacle to the establish- 
ment of the platinum light, were there no other objection 
to its use. The leakage from an extended range of pipes, 
even with the ordinary pressure of nine-tenths of an inch, 
amounts in most gas-works to 25 per cent., and in some 
_ the loss is much greater than that. 
inches required for the Gillard light, the leakage, with a 
gas professing to have only the specific gravity of pure 
hydrogen, would present an almost insurmountable obstacle 
to an extended system of lighting by that process. A leakage 
equal at least to the gas consumed would have to be placed to 
the debit side of the account; and, when it is borne in mind 
that the quantity of water-gas burned to produce the same 
quantity of light is double that produced from coal, the loss 
by leakage alone, it will be perceived, would be equal to the 
whole quantity of coal gas requisite for the same degree of 
lamination. No incidental advantage arising from supe- 
riority in the quality of the light could compensate for the 
escape of gas from the joints and connections, which could 
scarcely be prevented with a highly attenuated gas at a pres- 
sure exceeding three inches; and the absence of smell, which 
is represented to be a special recommendation of the Gillard 
| gas, would only render the poison more insidious. The dis- 
| agreeable odour of coal gas may indeed be considered a safe- 
guard, since it indicates immediately when there is any escape 
likely to be in the least degree prejudicial to health. The 
contamination of the atmosphere by the large volumes of gas 
| exuding from the pipes would be a serious public objection to 
the Gillard scheme, setting aside all considerations of economy ; 
and when it is further considered that the gas thus injuriously 
wasted, costs—by the showing of M. Gillard’s chemical friends 
—nearly twice as much as an equal volume of good cval gas, 
it is absurd to suppose that the platinum light can be prac- 
|| tically applicable to the purposes of illumination. Assuming 
that the concoctors of the bubble are acquainted with its base- 
less structure, we cannot imagine that they seriously intend to 
\carry the Gillard process into operation ; and the real object of 
the efforts that are being made to introduce it into some of the 
| towns of France is, we suspect, under the disguise of such a 
| specious fallacy, to establish works and to lay down pipes for 
the manufacture and distribution of coal gas. 
‘| Information we have received from Paris, within the pre- 
|sent month, tends to confirm the suspicion that the projectors 
||are aware of the worthlessness of the plan they are endeavour- 
jing to promote, and that they have other designs than the 
\diffusion of the platinum light. We understand that the 
||Gillard process has recently been under investigation by a 
|commission appointed by the municipal council of Paris, 
;,and that the report was very unfavourable. During the ex- 
|| periments made by the commissioners at the works at Passy, 
a deception was attempted to be practised for the purpose of 
ij concealing the quantity of carbonic oxide contained in the gas 
Hl produced, but the fraud was discovered at the time, and was 
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be made 


from being heard. The measures which have consequently 
left the hands of the selected committee bear evident signs 
of the power and bias of the presiding influence which has 
prepared them, and of the very partial nature of the investi- 
gation to which they have been exposed. 

In the Nuisances Removal Bill, a style of proceeding has 
been adopted which, it is to be hoped, the House of Commons 
will not tolerate. ‘The bill, as originally presented by Sir B. 
Hall, contained a section avowedly designed to meet the as- 
serted necessities for the prevention of disease. ‘The bill re- 
ferred to the committee, however, did not contain any allusion 
to this section; which, in fact, was totally omitted, on a spe- 
cies of understanding that the measure so supposed to be re- 
quisite should form the subject of a distinct bill; but the, 
very first clause of the Nuisances Removal Bill, as reported, | 
proceeds in general terms to re-enact certain specified clauses || 
of the Acts 11 and 12 Vict.,c. 123, and 12 and 13 Vicet., c.111, 
whose effect is to deal at once with the questions connected || 
with the (so-called) prevention of diseases. And, as it is im-| 
portant that the real character of this proceeding should be 
made known, we would call attention to the following fact :—It | 
would appear to any honest reader that the clauses proposed | 
to be re-enacted are defined with tolerable precision; they’ 
are stated to be the clauses from 9 to 23 inclusive of the Act 
11 and 12 Vict., c. 123; and clauses 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8 of the Act 
12 and 13 Vict.,c. 111. But, it so happens that clause 6 of the | 
last-cited act re-enacts clauses 1 and 2 of the first-cited one ; 
and these two clauses, thus surreptitiously introduced into the 
Nuisances Removal Bill, occupy nearly five pages out of the 
whole 14 of which the act containing them is composed. 

The most serious objection to the Nuisances Removal Bill, 
however, consists in the extraordinary manner in which local | 
authorities are enabled to delegate their powers to subordi- 
nate officers, to the arbitrary forms of procedure introduced, | 
and to the vagueness of the definitions of the circumstances | 
under which these arbitrary forms are to be set in opera- | 
tion. When “any accumulation or deposit offensive or inju- 
rious to health” is made a nuisance under the terms of the 
bill, it is hard to say what trade may not be affected. Otto 
of roses is “offensive” to some men, eau de cologne to 
others; yet, as the bill now stands, if two or more inha- 
bitant householders of the place or district should choose to 
complain against a deposit of such articles, it would suffice 
to set the powers of the proposed bill in motion. Nor is this 
a mere imaginary case ; for the proceedings of the Dover 
Board of Health, alluded to in another part of this paper, | 
prove to what extent even the most innocent provisions may | 
be abused. The apparent protection afforded by the removal 
of accumulations for the purposes of trade, from the terms, 
of the above definition of a nuisance, is substantially of little | 
value ; because it is only to be effective provided ‘‘ that the | 
best available means have been taken for protecting the | 
public from annoyance thereby ;” and it is notorious to all || 
who have lately watched the manner in which the Govern- | 
ment persecutions of industry have been conducted, that the 
phrase ‘‘ best available means’’ will be construed totally without 
reference to cost, or to local circumstances. Efforts should 
by the parties directly interested in trade to call 
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the attention of the Legislature to the real tendency of 
these apparently insignificant details. 

In the Public Health Bill, all the objectionable clauses with 
respect to the constitution of the Central Board of Health (for 
it is a farce to call it a General Board) are retained. Virtually, 
the board will consist only of the titular president ; and no 
provision is made to ensure a proper selection of officers, so as 
to avoid the shameful waste of public money already occasioned 
by the Board of Health. The rules for the adoption of the 
proposed act are very slightly improved from those of the ori- 
ginal bill; and although the alteration of the rate of mortality, 
which should render its application compulsory, has been 
raised from 23 to 25 per 1000, the dangerous principle is still 
retained—that any imaginary excess of mortality justifies the 
introduction of exceptional legislation. The 64th clause of the 
Public Health Act, 1848, so fatal to private industry, has been 
reproduced under No, 91; whilst the only efficient protection 
against the ill-doings of local boards in the matter of the dis- 
charge of their sewerage, given by the 145th clause of the 
act of 1848, is substantially destroyed, inasmuch as the 97th 
clause of the new bill is so framed, that only the parties who 
have a direct interest in the use of the water of any stream 
are entitled to take measures for the purpose of preventing the 
pollution of the watercourses. 

Sir B. Hall excels, we think, in the art of eluding an en- 
gagement. He undertook to withdraw all the clauses with 
respect to the construction of houses and the formation of 
streets; and he has done so to the ear, but to the sense he has 
failed to redeem his pledge. The specific provisions of the 
bill presented to the House have been withdrawn; but, by clause 
98, local boards are to be enabled, at their own discretion, to 
enact bye-laws, subject to confirmation by the Central Board, 
with respect to all the matters originally contemplated : in fact, 
an arbitrary, uninformed local legislation has been substituted 
for that of the Imperial Parliament. The provisions with re- 
spect to streets and roads are as unjust, and as utterly at variance 
with the common-sense requirements of the case, in the form 
in which they leave the committee, as they were in the original 
bill. Most emphatically, then, may it be said, “‘that the right man 
is wanted in the right place,” in the new branch of govern- 
ment—the hygienic branch. Had such a man existed in the 
offices of the Central Board of Health, the fearful blunders 
and the mischievous mistakes of this bill would never have 
been made. 
| The clauses with respect to lighting and water supply are 
‘supposed to have been arranged in concert with a representa- 
\tive of gas and water companies. If the latter be contented 
to see their property sacrificed to the gradually extending mu- 
nicipal action, of course we, as journalists, lave nothing 
further to say. It is, however, a matter of unfeigned surprise 
‘to us that clauses so extremely dangerous, so fatal to the 
|existence of private companies, should be allowed to be pre- 
sented to the House, with the tacit sanction of those interests 
which must inevitably be ruined by their ulterior effects. It is 
also to be observed that the uncertainty which formerly pre- 
vailed with respect to the interpretation of 11 and 12 Vic. 
c. 63, s. 88, is in nowise removed ; and that both canal and rail- 
way companies are liable to be rated for portions of their 
|works, entirely unaffected by the operations of the local 
| boards of health, not only in a prospective, but also in some 
cases, in a retrospective, manner. 

It may be, and we fear that it is the case, that our protest 
against these monstrous attacks upon private property will be 
| treated with neglect ; but to the limit of our ability we shall 
‘continue to protest and to repeat our conviction of their 
dangerous — nay, their fatal — influence upon our national 
| prosperity. 














THE PEAT GAS WHIRLIGIG. 
Tue greatest lion at the last meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science was the gyroscope of M. Léon 
‘Foucault. The peculiarity of that paradoxical little instrument 
is, that the more rapidly it is turned round, the more obstinately 
it refuses to stir; and when rotating with the greatest velocity, 
|it stands so pertinaciously still that it will not move along with 
ew globe ; and thus it shows, by remaining stationary in space, 
ithe rotation of the earth on its axis. M. Léon Foucault, having 
‘turned off such a paradox, has been thought, by the Peat Gas 
| Company of Paris, a proper man to aid them in giving another 
turn to their project, and in working out the still more difficult 
| problem of obtaining light out of darkness. The company put 








him in possession of a laboratory fitted with all the apparatus 
necessary for experiments on the lighting powers of peat and 
coal gases, and, with the assistance of the company’s engineer, 
he proceeded to make a series of investigations, the results of 
which have just been published in the form of a report. His 
experiments, however, were limited to the determination of the 
comparative illuminating powers of coal and of peat gases, as 
supplied to him in two gasometers. Putting aside the economi- 
cal part of the question, he was commissioned merely to esti- 
mate in figures the advantages in brilliancy of light which the 
consumers of gas would derive from substituting the new gas 
for the old. This curious limitation of the question reminds 
one of the old joke of enacting the play of Hamiet with the 
omission of the character of the Prince of Denmark by particu- 
lar desire, for the economy of the process is the principak 
proffered advantage of the scheme, and the determination of 
the comparative illuminating powers of two gases is a ridicu- 
lously small problem for solution by a savant whose forte is the 
revolution of the globe. M. Foucault seems, however, to have 
entered very industriously into the consideration of the question 
submitted to him; and the first fact he makes known, and re- 
peats in various ways, is, that the gas obtained from the dis- 
tillation of peat is by itself ‘‘ altogether unfit for illumination.” 
The announcement of this fact can scarcely serve the purpose 
of the Peat Gas Company, excepting it be to increase the 
marvel of rendering so ‘‘ very poor a gas,”’ far more bril- 
liant than that obtained from coal. How this fact is accom- 
plished is thus explained:—* The oil of peat is a viscid 
liquid, which, submitted to a new distillation, resolves itself 
entirely into a permanent gas—a hydrogen very richly carbu- 
retted. This gas contrasts singularly with the gas obtained in 
the first operation. In burning, it produces a flame six or} 
eight times larger, and possessing the brightest light. These 
two gases are then mixed together—the rich and the poor— 
and an average gas is thus obtained, which it is proposed to! 
supply for burning. When the operation is well performed, 
a peat furnace yields necessarily a poor gas and a rich gas, 
which, mixed together in the same gasholder, form a mixture 
capable of producing a beautiful flame, and which I shall calk 
the natural mixture.” It was on these mixed gases that M. 
Foucault’s experiments were professed to be made; and it is 
curious to observe the care and particularity he took in details, 
whilst the main point on which the value of his results altoge- 
ther depended does not appear to have entered into his con- 
sideration. The gas supplied to him for examination was 
admittedly a compound of a very rich and a very poor gas; it 
was surely, therefore, most important to have ascertained with 
certainty the proportions in which the two were mixed toge- 
ther; but to this M. Foucault paid no regard, his attention 
having been exclusively directed to the means of accurately 
measuring the amount of light given by the different flames. 
In this respect he seems to have succeeded, and to have con- 
trived a photometer for the purpose, which acts with greater 
certainty than most others. The results attained with this 
apparatus are thus summed up :—* We have proved by a long 
series of photometric measurements that the distillation of| 
peat supplies successively two gases, the flame of one of 
which gives scarcely any light, and that of the other possesses 
from seven to eight times the lighting power of that of the gas 
actually supplied to the town. We have further proved that 
during fifteen days the mixture of these gases, as produced at 
the gas-work of the Boulevard de Strasburgh, was con-| 
stantly more luminous than coal gas; and that its lighting | 
power, compared to that of ordinary gas—the latter being} 
represented by 100—extends from 150 to 300.” 

M. Foucault appears to have experimented with great care, 
and no doubt the gases supplied to him produced the results| 
stated; but, as he adopted no precautions to ascertain the) 
composition of the gases which he submitted to experiment, 
and relied entirely on the statement that they were of the 
“‘ natural mixture,” his experiments are really worth nothing 
as evidence of the superior luminosity of peat gas; but they 
are of value as proofs of the opposite kind. They prove that 
the flame of peat gas gives scarcely any light, and that it is 
rendered luminous only by mixture with the olefiant gas and) 
hydrocarbon vapours obtained from the peat tar. These facts 
being admitted, it is not difficult to ascertain, from the undis- | 
puted analyses of peat, that the quantity of tar it contains is 
totally inadequate to yield a sufficiency of luminiferous matter | 
to bestow brilliant luminosity on the very poor natural gas of| 
the peat. 
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PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
|Tux whole process of legislation in both Houses of Parliament, 
‘in public and in private matters, is a disgrace to an enlightened 
‘community ; but the people are so much governed by usage, 
that the system continues without much remonstrance ; and 
\the wheels have run so long in the deep ruts of routine that 
\the irrational and injurious course is considered by most 
'persons unavoidable, and any attempt to move in a different 
\direction is regarded as impracticable. There are, indeed, so 
‘many influential persons interested in the continuance of the 
‘present system, that it will require an extraordinary effort to 
produce an effectual reform. Bit-by-bit amendments can 
never reach the source of the evil, and it is almost worse than 
useless to delude the public with trifling improvements of a 
system that requires to be uprooted altogether. 

If we were not too frequently reminded of the fact to admit 
a doubt of its certainty, it might be deemed incredible that a 
nation which professes to be more highly civilised than any 
other, and boasts of its superior form of government and free 
institutions, should submit to be subjected to the authority of 
laws that the people do not understand, and which are so in- 
tricately complex that even those who have spent their lives in 
studying them cannot in many cases agree as to what they mean. 
Many law reforms have recently been made, and are still in 
progress; vast numbers of statutes have been repealed and 
consolidated; but year after year continues to add others to 
the list, which, being enacted without reference to any general 
plan, but merely to supply the apparent requirements of the day, 
tend to render the mass of confusion yet further complicated. 

Those who bring their minds to bear on the subject, un- 
trammelled by the fetters of legal prejudice, may conceive it 
te be very possible to comprise all the laws of the land within 
the compass of a moderately-sized octavo volume, thinking, 
perhaps, that a little departure from the customary forms of 
legal procedure is better than uncertainty, delay, and conse- 
quent injustice. But such notions are scouted by gentlemen 
learned in the law as visionary and impracticable; and the 
utmost they will allow is, that legal proceedings are susceptible 
lof amendment, though it is essential that the amendments 
‘should be made according to established rules. 
| Though no modern Hercules can be found of sufficient in- 
fluence and mental strength to clear out the Augean stable of 
pablic statutes, there is a minor heap of corruption which is 
practically little less offensive and injurious, so far as the com- 
{mercial welfare of the community is concerned, that might be 
‘swept away without requiring so gigantic an effort. The 
system of private bill legislation requires as searching a reform 
as that by which public statutes are accumulated, and the mode 
adopted for passing private bills is in many respects far more 
‘objectionable. 
| When application is made to Parliament for the grant of 
‘special privileges, without which many proposed undertakings 
‘cannot be carried out, it is on the understood condition that 
\the power sought is to be exercised for the public benefit ; and 
it is in consideration of that supposed public benefit that Par- 
liament justifies its interference with the rights of private pro- 
perty to enable such enterprises to be conducted. The public 
welfare being made the foundation for such interference it is 
required that those who apply for the powers should show that 
the objects they have in view are of such general utility as 
greatly to counterbalance the inconvenience that individuals 
may suffer from being compelled to part with their property, 
or from having their accustomed enjoyments interfered with. 
‘That being the principle on which private bills are passed 
‘through Parliament, it might seem to be no difficult matter to 
determine whether any project presents such decided advan- 
‘tages as to merit the interference with private rights; and if 
‘so, the interests of the public as well as of the parties applying 
for the required powers would be best served by granting them 
with as much facility and at as little cost as possible. But the 
‘practice of Parliament is directly at variance with the principle 
jon which it professes to act; for, whilst admitting that private 
|convenience must yield to that of the public, numerous oppor- 
tunities are given to obstruct the progress of measures that 
purport to be for the general good, and to encumber those en- 
terprises with a large outlay squandered in obtaining the power 
necessary to carry on the works. The vexatiously-scrupulous 
provisions that are made to protect private interests are opposed 
to the admitted principles of action, whilst they chiefly serve as 
debating ground for swarms of lawyers, whoendeavourto prolong 
a contest from the continuance of which they profit s largely. 
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Let us take, for example, a railway bill, as that class of bills |} 
presents the best illustration of the various phases of private || 
bill legislation. In the first place, notice must be given by 
public advertisment that application is intended to be made, 
to Parliament for a bill to construct the railway, stating parti- 
cularly the direction it is to take, and the lands it will pass’ 
through. Plans of the railway, with details of construction, | 
must be deposited by a certain day, with a statement of the 
number of shares taken, the capital paid up, and the names of | 
the landowners and occupiers who have consented to let the; 
railway pass through their lands. When Parliament assembles, | 
the bill first goes before a committee on standing orders, whose | 
duty it is to see that all those preliminaries have been complied | 
with. In that committee the opponents of the bill often cause |} 
vexatious and frivolous delays by raising objections that have | 
no bearing, either on the merits of the question, or on the 
real object for which the standing order committee is appointed. | 
The opponents who want to be bought off make an obstinate | 
stand in this committee on mere technicalities that have not | 
the slightest foundation in reason. Those who have purposely | 
evaded being served with notices urge the committee to throw 
out the bill because that formality has not been complied with, 
though the fact of their opposition is conclusive evidence that 
they had received information. The plans are minutely ex- 
amined, with a view to find some trifling inaccuracy ; and so 
absurdly critical are the objections, that even a variation of 
level, caused by the shrinking of the paper indrying, has been 
often, and sometimes successfully, adduced as a reason for re- 
jecting the bill. It is evident that, so far at the interests of 
the public or the interests of individuals are concerned, a slight 
variation of level, or a deviation of a few yards to the right or 
to the left could make no possible difference ; yet the standing 
order committee will not unfrequently be occupied for hours, 
and even days, in hearing evidence and arguments on points of |; 
such insignificance. We remember, on one occasion, to have 
seen a whole day wasted in endeavouring to arrive at the 
meaning of the word “ soffit... Many of the most eminent 
civil engineers and architects were examined on the question ; 
and whilst some asserted positively that the ‘‘ soffit of an arch” 
signifies the whole under surface, others equally positively 
affirmed that it means only the under surface of the keystone; 
there being no doubt at the time in what sense the word was 
used by the engineer of the railway. 


The bill having passed through its first ordeal, is read a 
second time, generally without opposition, and it is referred to 
a committee, by whom the general merits of the question 
are examined. It is in that committee that the principal tug 
of war takes place. An array of counsel—each one of whom 
is feed at not less than ten guineas a day, and five guineas 
extra for consulting fees—appears for and against the bill; |} 
witnesses are examined and cross-examined; objections are 
taken and speeches made; and thus, with an inexperienced 
committee, the proceedings may be prolonged for days and 
weeks at an enormous expenditure on both sides. If the com- 
mittee report in favour of the bill it is returned to the House; 
and, unless Mr. Hudson’s statement be incorrect, shares are 
sometimes distributed among the members to make the pro- 
gress of the measure more smooth. When the bill has passed 
the Commons, the same course has to be repeated in the House 
of Lords; and there the battle is fought with increased pertina- 
city, for the contending parties have ascertained their adver- 
saries’ strength and weakness, and come prepared with fresh 
means of attack and defence. At length the dangers of oppo- 
sition are passed, and, if the session be not too far advanced, 
or unless some unlucky prorogation or dissolution takes place, 
the bill obtains the Royal assent, and becomes part of the law 
of the land. Such untoward events as we have intimated do 
sometimes occur, and after a hard-fought struggle the parties 
have gained the victory in committee, the bill fails to pass, and 
all the work has to be done over again the following session. 


The victory gained after such a struggle is often as disastrous 
as defeat, since it reduces the resources of the company to so 
low an ebb that the work cannot be carried on without a 
“call; ” and the many thousands already spent without any- 
thing being done paralyse the shareholders, and induce them 
to back out of the undertaking as best they can. Even when 
there is no opposition to a private bill, the fees are so numerous 
and heavy that the sum of £400 will scarcely cover the ex- 
penses of obtaining any Act of Parliament. 





And for what object is all this outlay incurred, and these 
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vexatious proceedings permitted? The interests of the public 
|| are not promoted by the prolongation of the battles of rival 
| companies; nor is it according to the dictates of common 
|| sense, that merely technical or mercenary objections should 
| be allowed to obstruct the progress of a really beneficial 
| measure. One half of the cost and of the time might un- 
questionably be spared, even whilst adhering to existing forms, 
by confining the investigations before committees to one 
house of Parliament. The repetition of the examination of 
witnesses and of the speeches of counsel, only give other 
opportunities for effecting compromises ; and the good of the 
|public is thus sacrificed to Parliamentary etiquette. But 
existing forms are unsuitable to the requirements of an 
enterprising commercial community. The duties of the com- 
mittee on ‘ standing orders” might be better and much more 
economically discharged by examination by a competent clerk 
|of the Board of Trade ; the proceedings before the committees 
might, in most cases, be limited to a single day, the fees of 
counsel might be reduced to one half, and the evidence taken 
by the committee of one house of Parliament, should be amply 
sufficient for the guidance of the other, without requiring a 
| viva voce repetition. By such departures from established usage, 
| important amendments might be made in the conduct of private 
business, without interfering with Parliamentary privileges. 
|| But, it may be asked, why should Parliament deal with such 
| matters at all? It has been proposed to dispose of the private 
| business that now occupies so much of the time of our legisla- 
tors before other tribunals, by which the work might be more 
\efficiently and much more economically done. Indeed the 
omega 4 for the adoption of such an arrangement becomes 
'|every year more apparent, but there is at present little hope 
'| of effecting so great a change. The maintenance of the privi- 
|| leges of Parliament is by many members considered an essential 
|| part of the constitution, and they adhere to them as tenaciously 
||as if they were of superior importance to the welfare of the 
||people, for whose benefit Parliament itself was established. 
| Had it not been for these narrow-minded prejudices the whole 
|| system of private bill legislation would Jong since have under- 
| gone complete renovation ; for it seems eminently absurd that 
the time of Parliament should be occupied in the regulation of 
matters that are for the most part entirely local. Railways 
and canals, indeed, possess so extended an interest that there 
is at least some pretence for submitting them to the considera- 
tion of the Legislature, but for the great majority of other 
private bills the interests concerned are so circumscribed, that 
it would be more rational and of greater general advantage 
to call on Parliament ‘to decide about the stopping up of a 
footpath or the assessment of a county rate. Look, for 
instance, at the 35 gas bills that are now pursuing their 
courses through the House of Commons. Not a single one of 
the number relates to matters that are not either strictly local 
or which concern only the management of the companies that 
are thus compelled, by the forms of Parliament, to apply for 
‘its sanction of the proposed alterations. The object of one 
bill, for example, is ‘‘ to enable the commissioners to continue 
|the manufacture of gas for public and private use, and to make 
provision for the discharge of the mortgage debt upon the gas 
works.” How ridiculous it seems on the face of it that the 
numerous and expensive forms of proceeding in both Houses 
of Parliament must be gone through, and the Royal assent ob- 
|tained, to enable the commissioners of the town of Leek to 
continue the manufacture of gas! And most of the other bills 
are of similar character. The things required to be done have 
no reference whatever to the general interests of the country, 
and in most cases the interests affected do not extend beyond 
the shareholders of the companies, who are compelled by 
‘existing regulations to come before Parliament for powers to 
‘make alterations in the modes of conducting their business, 
‘respecting the advantages or disadvantages of which alterations 
‘the Parliament can know nothing. 
_ The ruts worn by routine are so deep, that it is no doubt 
extremely difficult to get into a new track over an even sur- 
\face; but a vigorous effort should be made to prevent the 
wheels of commercial enterprise, which have long been clogged, 
from coming to a dead lock. Much good might be done in 
|the first instance by a general act limiting the responsibility of 
| partnership—which would obviate the necessity of applying to 
| Parliament in the many cases in which that object only is re- 
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quired ; and a restricted power might be advantageously given 
to courts of quarter sessions to authorise the construction of 
man works when no private interests were prejudiced. 











Conumunicatea Articles. | 


ON THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF MALARIA, AND THE | 
SPECIFIC ACTION OF COAL TAR, NAPHTHA, AND | 
OTHER HYDRO-CARBONS. | 

By Lewis Fuompson, Esa., M.R.C.S., &c. I! 
Tue world is indebted to the spirited exertions of the great French _ 
chemists for its knowledge of the fact, that no sensible difference If 
can be found in the composition of the air of the country and the || 
most infectious atmosphere of an hospital; both, so far as human | 
analysis has hitherto been able to reach, are substantially the same ; | 
and hence it has been argued that some serious defect must exist | 
in the means which the science of chemistry perinits us to employ 
for such a purpose. _I believe, however, that a more careful ipquiry | 
into this question will teach us that the subject is one removed | 
naturally beyond the province of chemistry, and therefore not | 
amenable to the laws of that science. During my investigations | 
last year upon the products which may be condensed from the | 
burnt portions of coal gas and other combustibles, I occasionally | 
aeiael appearances of a character which led me to infer that these | 
products were more or less mixed with substances of atmospheric | 
origin, and of local habitat. Impressed with this opinion, | have | 
| 
' 





for the last few months been engaged in condensing the moisture | 
which exists in the air of sewers and other infected places, as well 
as that of pure country air. ‘The results at which I have already | 
arrived are so singular, and the whole subject is one of such magni- 
tude, that I think it proper to solicit the assistance of as many | 
experimental inquirers as possible, rather than to delay the develop- | 
ment of what may prove an important physiological fact, by slowly 
pursuing alone this difficult matter; and | am the more disposed | 
to claim this assistance at the hands of the readers of the JouRNAL 
or Gas LIGHTING, since they are, as will soon be seen, not alto- 
gether uninterested in the result. 

When a common water-bottle, or “ carafe,” is filled with ice 
and water, and suspended in a warm and damp situation, it imme- 
diately becomes coated with dew, which collects in it till drops of 
water fall from the bottle ; and if these are allowed to accumulate 
in a little phial placed to receive them, we have at once a solution | 
of the organic impurities existing in the air of the surrounding 
locality. ‘Thus, if this has been an inhabited room, a sewer, the 
ward of an hospital, or the open air, we may expect to learn some- 
thing by examining this water. Chemically, however, there is 
nothing to be learnt, at least by any test which I know how to 
apply; but with the microscope it is very different. ‘To employ 
this instrument with effect, 1 have found the following method 
answer very well:—Having collected a portion of water, as above 
described, let parts of it be placed in clean watch-glasses, which | 
are to be covered over with slips of plate-glass, and the whole left 
in a temperature of from 70° to 80° Fahrenheit for periods of time 
varying from six to nine, twelve, and even up to sixty hours, a 
single drop of the fluid being extracted at these periods, and sub-_ 
mitted to examination. It is needless to say that every pre- i} 
caution ought to be taken in respect to cleanliness during | 
the whole operation; and where small flies are seen to pre- 
vail, the “ carafe” ought to be protected by coarse gauze,|| 
arranged at a distance of a few inches around it, so as to pre- 
vent the insects from touching or contamiuating the fluid. Under 
these circumstances, the microscopic observer will sometimes notice | 
the formation of a class of confervous plants and infusorial insects 
in the condensed water, although when first collected nothing can! 
be seen. This result, far from being uniform, is, however, quite 
exceptional, and will not be found to have any connection with the 
seeming putrescence of the locality where the water has been col- | 
lected ; the foulest sewer may give no trace of animal or vegetable | 
life, whilst a mass of inodorous mud may give a fluid absolutely 
alive, as it were, after being kept for only a few hours. It has long 
been known that the ova of infusorial insects exist in most solid and 
fluid bodies, but Iam not aware that these substances have been 
detected in the atmosphere; and as, according to my experiments, 
they prevail only in par‘icular spots of a moist nature, 1 have sus- | 
pected that to these animals are due the origin of what has been 
called malaria, or the presumed generation of certain contagious or 
epidemic diseases. The object, therefore, will be to examine care- 
fully the water collected in such diseased districts, in hospitals, and | 
from the breath of patients suffering under particular affections ; 
to determine whether the appearances thence obtained indicate 
varieties of “infusorie ” and “* conferve ;” and, generally speaking, | 
to test the effect produced by mixing small quantities of dif- 
ferent reagents with portions of the water about to be set aside for 
experiment. 

I have found that when water of this kind, which alone generated | 
an abundance of vitalised structures, has been mixed with a single | 
drop of creosote water, coal-tar water, camphor water, or water | 
which had been in contact with oil of cloves, no change whatever | 
has ocurred in it after many days’ exposure to warmth ; whereas.a'| 
small quantity of fluid albumen has rather hastened than retarded 
the growth of infusorial and confervous products; thus seeming 
to show that the various forms of volatile pst exercise a 
beneficial action in this respect which does not belong to albumen ; 
and hence it is probable that the large amount of volatile oil continu- 
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ally dissipated during the warmer months of the year from flowers 
and plants, is a provisional arrangement of the Creator for arrest- 
| ing what may after all prove to ‘be the origin of pestilence. That 
‘| these oils are not produced merely for human enjoyment is clear 
1 from this, that many of them have a disagreeable odour; and the 
| late popular prejudice which attributes to the air of gas-works a 
| Specific protective power against cholera, may, perhaps, possess 
'|aore foundation in reason than is at present supposed. 
If, then, for the sake of argument, we admit that the ova of 
| insects exist at times in the air of particular localities, and are 
capable of inducing diseases of an irritable or inflammatory nature, 
et, from what we have seen of the specific action of certain agents, 
it is clear that peculiar states of the body may be found which also 
destroy the vitality of these ova, or prevent their propagation; and 
| therefore, even if inhaled into the respiratory organs, it by no 
' means follows that disease must ensue in all cases, or to the same 
_-extent in every case. The mere circumstance of difference in diet 
| may give rise to difference in result; and the special idiosyncracy 
of an individual may render him for years incapable of receiving an 
affection of this description, just as children are sometimes found 
', who resist the action of the vaccine virus, or as the progress of con- 
sumption is occasionally arrested in females during the period of 
gestation, The continuation of this argument would draw us too 
|'much within the limits of medical pathology, which, although the 
ultimate aim of such a subject, is nevertheless somewhat remotely 
so at present. The chief questions now are, under what conditions 
do we find these ova in the humid air of infected districts, and 
what are the agents which prevent or retard their subsequent 
| development? My experiments seem to show that they arise from 
| moist organic matter in its last stage of decomposition, and when 
it has ceased to give off gases offensive to the olfactory organs. 
| I have thus ventured to open out this question, even with the 
restricted knowledge I possess of the subject; but, as the inquiry 
can only go on in this country during the warm part of the year, I 
hope that my obvious deficiencies will only serve to stimulate 
others to come to my assistance. 


NEW MODE OF DETERMINING THE HEATING 
POWER OF COAL. 








| 





| By Lewts Tuompson, Esq. 
Tue following easy and remarkably accurate mode of determining 
the calorific value of coal has presented itself to me during the 
leisure of a continental sojourn ; and, as it promises to afford prac- 
tically very useful results, even in very inexperienced bands, I send 
it for insertion in the JourNAt or Gas LIGHTING, where it is 
sure to meet the eyes of hundreds who willingly court knowledge 
when divested of the extrinsic mummeries of modern science. 
| That disgraceful compilation of contradictions which, under the 
name “ Admiralty Report upon the Coal suited to the Steam 
_ Navy,” still serves to excite the ‘ridicule of every practical man, 
| may, by this simple method, be rendered equally subservient to the 
laughter of the million, when its overgrown absurdities are con- 
|, trasted with the truthful indications thus obtained. 

Moreover, the necessity for instructing the commanders of our 
naval steamers in the manipulation of some such process seems 
proved by the following circumstances :—About nine months since 

a report, which may very fitly be termed “ flaming,” appeared in 
, the Times, to the effect that one of our war-steamers, having run 
short of fuel, had procured an abundant supply of very superior 
cannel coal on the island of Disco—a locality, by-the-by, not very 
likely to afford such an article. Somewhat sceptical of the accuracy 
of this statement, I procured a specimen of the reputed cannel 
from the dockyard at Woolwich, when I discovered that it was not 
,, Only not cannel, but even that it was not coal at all. It was largely 
soluble in a boiling solution of caustic potash, with which it gave 
_ the well-known deep black fluid, humate of potash. Tested in the 
manner about to be described, its heating power proved to be only one- 
half that of good Newcastle coal ; and, in short, that it was merely 
lignite. But let us imagine the commander of this vessel to have 
_ taken ina supply of this substance, with a long voyage in view, and 
' under a belief that it was really coal of good quality ; it is clear that 
, he must have run short of fuel in the middle of his passage, and 
thaps have been compelled to abandon the vessel; whereas, had 
he possessed a correct knowledge of the article he had shipped, 
, there can be no doubt that double the quantity would have been 
, taken on board. 
|| The process and apparatus employed in the calorific determina- 
| tion of coal have been constructed on the following principles :— 
., First, that the latent heat of steam is equal to 967° Fahr.; and, 
, Secondly, that coal burnt in pure oxygen evolves the same amount 
OF heat as when perfectly burnt in atmospheric air. I have in 
, Feality demonstrated the correctness of both these data, but their 
,, ¢lucidation would occupy too much space at present. 
i} _. Admitting the latent heat of steam to be 967°, then it follows that 
__ if we heat 967 parts of water one degree, we have employed as much 
| heat as would have boiled off one part of water from 212°; if the 
|, Same quantity of water has been heated ten degrees, then we have 
used heat enough to boil off ten parts of water; and so on con- 
;"nuously, the thermometer in this way indicating the number of 
j| Darts of water capable of being boiled off by the heat excited. If, 
therefore, we can contrive to burn one grain of coal in the midst of 
\ 
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967 grains of water, it is evident that the temperature acquired by 
the water will show us the number of grains of water which the 
coal in question is able to convert into steam from the boiling- 
point ; and, substituting the word pound for grain, we have at once 
the evaporative value of the coal. As, however, it is better to use a 
larger quantity than one grain, I recommend 30 grains to be em- 
ployed, with, of course, a corresponding gay of water ; that is 
to say, 29,010 grains, or 96730. Under such conditions, the 
following sizes of apparatus may be employed :—A furnace, made 
of stout copper tube, well brazed, and closed at one end, its in- 
ternal diameter being ‘8 of an inch, and depth 2°8 inches; a con- 
denser, made of thin sheet copper, 2 inches in diameter, and 6}| 
inches high, closed at one end, which is furnished with a fine|| 
capillary tube and stop-cock, altogether 6 inches in length: the 
lower or open end of the condenser is notched on the edge, or 
pierced with a number of smal! holes, and is made to fit tightly 
upon a spring-catch attached to a thin sheet of lead 3 inches in 
diameter, The vessel for containing the water is a glass cylinder, 
14 inches in height, and 4 inches internal diameter. The whole is 
shown in the annexed sketch.* 


























To use this apparatus, let a quantity of the coal in question be!| 
finely powdered, and passed through a hair sieve ; then carefully | 
weigh out from the heap 30 grains, and mix these intimately with || 
from 10 to 12 times their weight of a mixture composed of 3 parts | 
of chlorate of potash and 1 part of nitrate of potash, previously | 
well dried and powdered together. ‘The whole is now to be intro-'| 
duced into the furnace, and compressed down by repeatedly tapping | 
the bottom of the furnace on some solid substance, so as to procure | 
a degree of uniformity in the consolidation of the contents : a small 
fusee of half-an-inch in length is next to be fastened in the upper || 
part of the mass, when the furnace is ready for use. Having now || 
charged the glass cylinder with 29,010 grains of water, let the tem- 
perature be noted by a delicate thermometer; and, this being} 
withdrawn, light the fusee of the furnace; apply the condenser | 
over it, standing on the plate of lead; and, the stop-cock of the|| 
tube being closed, introduce the whole apparatus into the water of 
the cylinder. In a very short time ignition ensues; the heat, acting 
against the top of the condenser, is communicated to the water, and 
the liberated carbonic acid makes its. escape at the bottom, and, 
bubbling up, preserves the water in constant motion. When this 
ceases, the stop-cock must be opened, and, by gently moving the 
apparatus up and down, the fluid within and without the condenser 
soon acquires the same temperature; and this being then determined 
by the thermometer, the difference of heat shows the number of 
pounds of water which this coal would convert into steam from the 
boiling-point. Some years ago I employed a very complex appa- 
ratus for burning coal in oxygen gas, the results of which may be 
found in Dr. Ure’s “ Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures ;” 
article, “ Fuel.” These results agree exactly with the indications 
obtained by this new arrangement, and both prove that which 
chemistry would lead us to infer, but which the Admiralty coal 
reporters have endeavoured to controvert, viz., that the heating 
power of a coal is in proportion, not to its coke, but to the quantity 
of unoxidised hydrogen it contains. The calorific value of common 


* Mr. Alex. Wright, of 55, Muilbank-street, will supply the apparatus 
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| Newcastle coal is from 15 to 16; of the best Scotch cannel, from 
|17 to 18—the ash being reduced to an average ; of the best Welsh 
| anthracite, from 13 to 144; of common oak-wood charcoal, 12; of 
| lignite, from 7 to 8; of wax and spermaceti, 18 to 19; and of sugar, 
64. It would, therefore, appear, as I had occasion to remark several 
| years ago, that about one-half of the heat generated by Newcastle 
‘coal, during the ordinary operations of a steam-boiler furnace, is 
| lost. 
1 Those who use the centigrade scale, and the gramme weight, will 
|| obtain with the above apparatus indications showing the number of 
|| kilogrammes of water boiled off from 100° by one kilogrammes of 
|| coal, by using 2 grammes of coal with 20 to 24 grammes of the 
'| chlorate mixture, and burning this in 1074;‘¢ grammes of water; 
|| but the Fahrenheit thermometer is much to be preferred. As part 
‘| of the heat generated by the coal is absorbed by the apparatus, this 
| must be determined by previous experiment, and allowed for in every 
{; subsequent operation. For this purpose, place the thermometer, 
furnace, and condenser, in the giass cylinder, and, having noticed 
|| the state of the thermometer, pour in 29,010 grains of water, heated 
i| to from 40° to 50° higher than the temperature of the apparatus ; 
i|then, having moved this latter a few times through the water, 
|| observe the amount of heat lost by the water, from which the per- 
|| centage absorbtion of the apparatus may be deduced. Thus, if the 
|| water be 50° hotter tharthe apparatus that has been used, and the 
| heat lost amounts to 5°, it is clear that the heat has been divided 
|| between the water and apparatus, in the proportion of 45 to 5, or 
|| rather more than 11 per cent., which must, therefore, be always 
| added to the calorific result; or, if preferred, this quantity of water 
|| may be left out of the glass cylinder, which will then contain only 
25,819 grains, and afford a result requiring no correction. 
The fusee is made by boiling what is called ‘‘ cotton cord” in a 
'| saturated solution of nitrate of lead, and drying it at 212°. 


ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES AFFECTING THE AVERAGE 
| ANNUAL RATE OF MORTALITY. 

|| In the original Public Health Bill, referred to the selected com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, it was provided that the said 
measure should be compulsorily applied whenever the average 
mortality should exceed 2% in 1000 of the population. A species 
of promise was given that this clause should be withdrawn, and 
many people believed that no such conditions of mortality would 
forcedly bring towns under the control of the centralised adminis- 
tration. If the word of promise have been, however, kept to the 
ear, it has been broken to the sense; for now Sir B. Hall’s 
nominees are understood to have adopted the average rate of 25 in 
the 1000 of the population as being the maximum normal rate, 
which, if exceeded in any town, would justify the compulsory an- 
nihilation of all local self-government, and the forcible imposition 
of the theories and fancies of the Central Board of Health. 

Now, before such an absolute rule had been adopted, it was the 
duty of the selected committee to have inquired, firstly, whether, 
there were any known and indisputable normal rate of mortality ; 
secondly, what were the circumstances likely to affect it; and, 
lastly, what the rate really was. Some idea of the mode of con- 
ducting the proceedings in this case may, however, be derived from 
the fact that Dr. Farr was the only person really examined upon 
this subject; for Mr. Toulmin Smith was merely invited to.appear 
before the selected committee when the draught report upon the 
bill had been agreed to. ‘Ihe subject is, nevertheless, of sufficient 
importance to justify our dwelling upon it at some length, ere the 
Legislature is irretrievably pledged to what we conceive to bea very 
fallacious measure. 

These various questions, which ought to have been investigated 
by the committee, and which Dr. Farr seems to have settled to his 
own satisfaction, are precisely those upon which the best statistical 
authors of Europe entertain very divergent opinions. The manifest 
partiality with which the rate of mortality of 23 in the 1000 is 
referred to on all occasions wherein the statistical department of 
the Registrar-General’s office can be supposed to have influence, 
appears, at least, to justify the belief that it is considered, in that 
quarter, to express the result of a state of defective sanitary 
arrangements, such as to justify the introduction of compulsory 
interference with local authorities by the central government. In 
the original draught of the Public Health Bill, this same rate was 
adopted by Sir Bb. Hall, as we have already said, and it was pro- 
posed to be ascertained from the average of the whole population 
in any particular district, by reference forcedly to the returns of the 
Registrar-General’s office. But it is important to observe, that the 
extraneous circumstances of any particular locality modify the 
rate of mortality to so extraordinary an extent that the rigid appli- 
cation of the Procrustean dogma, that any comparatively high rate 
justifies the removal of existing legislation, must be considered to 
he radically illogical. It may be, that when the rate of mortality 
is high, the sanitary conditions of the particular locality under con- 
sideration are defective ; nay, generally speaking, this will be found 
to be the case. Other causes, however, are e ually potent to pro- 
duce this result; and we hold, therefore, that they should be taken 
into account before any exceptional legislation is forced upon 
parties perhaps conscientiously opposed to it. 
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for any useful purpose, although they appear to be very elaborate, 
and descend to record many details which are of a character 
usually considered private. Really, to be of value for the purpose 
of ascertaining the circumstances affecting the mortality in any 
country or district, the following causes of sickness and death 
require to be taken into account :—The geological conditions of | 
the locality ; the thermo-electric and the hygrometric oscillations, | 
whether normal or accidental; the occurrence of endemic or | 
epidemic diseases; the high or low price of provisions, and the! 
relation of the latter to wages; the conditions of house accommo- 
dations; the habits of the bulk of the popuiation; the occupations 
of the labouring classes, especially with reference to those which 
require the assistance of children; the number and construction of 
prisons, workhouses, and hospitals or lunatic asylums; and, 
lastly, the migratory or the permanent character of the population. 
All these causes act in their respective manners to affect the rate of 
mortality, and complicate the question to such an extent as to 

render it very doubtful whether, at the present day, enough is| 
known to warrant the adoption of any definite opinion as to what | 
should be considered to constitute the normal rate of mortality. | 
Yet the published documents of the Registrar-General’s office 

contain so little information upon these subjects as to render the | 
deductions to be drawn from them of comparatively little value. | 
It cannot, however, be supposed that Dr. Farr was not perfectly 

aware of the importance of the causes thus enumerated, because, in 

the various reports presented by him from time to time, they may | 
all be found to have been treated more or less in detail. Our ob- 

jection to the tables of mortality he ordinarily refers to, is based 

entirely upon the manner in which, practically, all notice of them 
is omitted ; and we contend that it is a mere delusion to pretend | 
to base legislative enactments upon documents so manifestly in-| 
complete. ‘The returns most frequently quoted by the General 
Board of Health and by the Registrar-General, are precisely those | 
for the septennial period, 1838 to 1844, when there was in our 
favoured land a remarkable immunity from many of the ordinary 
ills that flesh is heir; and it would appear that the assumed normal 
maximum mortality was deduced from what occurred during that 
period. But it is illogical, and dangerous in the extreme, thus to 
attempt to reason upon exceptional periods. Epidemics do occur 
periodically ; and an attempt to deduce a law of mortality, without 
taking them into account, is as liable to error as an attempt to 
define the laws of climate in any locality upon the observations 
taken during a period of drought, rather than upon those taken 
during the whole cycle. It has been remarked, that after long 
peace new forms of disease appear; and it is nearly certain that 
the diseases it is now the fashion to consider disturbances of the 
normal laws of mortality, are in some manner, to us inscrutable, 
necessary parts of the system of creation. Assuming the returns 
for the period 1838 to 1844 to be faultless, it is only for that 
particular period that the average deduced from them can be con- 
sidered correct. For the rest of the century, for the rest of the 
cycle of oscillation of the rate of mortality, such an average may be 
totally false. 

We dwell upon this consideration, because it must be evident 
that, if the adoption of any maximum normal rate of mortalit 
means anything, it means that the authors of the Public Healt 
Bill considered that so long as it was not exceeded, the forcible 
intervention of the Central Board was not justifiable ; but that if it 
were exceeded, it showed that the sanitary conditions of the locality 
were such as to justify the Central Government in compelling the 
localities so afflicted to carry out certain measures for the drainage, 
water supply, and (credat Judeus) lighting. (What connection, 
however, the latter can have with the rate of mortality it is hard to 
divine!) As the attainment of the maximum normal rate of mor- 
tality is thus made to justify the destruction of local self govern-| 
ment, its correct appreciation becomes of the highest importance. | 
The reference exclusively to the period most favourable to its own! 
scheme by the Central Board of Health, we confess, appears to. us| 
so much of a piece with its usual course of proceeding, that we| 
hold it to be important to call serious attention to the unphilo- | 
sophical character of the proceeding. But what will occur if the) 
normal rate of mortality should decrease after the application of 
the Public Health Bill? Avowedly that measure is of an excep- 
tional tendency; but when the conditions justifying its application | 
shall have ceased, will the ordinary legislation resume its course ? | 

But, if we pass over these questions, and turn to the Population 
Returns, as they have been printed by the official authorities, we 
shall find many facts of a nature to inspire caution before the 
adoption of any absolute opinions upon the subject now under 
examination. Even in the remarkably favoured period between 
1837 and 1844, the average male mortality of all England is stated 
to have been 2°27 per cent., the female mortality being 2°104 Bd 
cent.; or upon the united population, about 2°189 per cent. Evi- 
dently, under such circumstances, the town mortality must almost 
invariably exceed 2°3 per cent., and a very cursory glance at the 
detailed returns will show that this is the case; indeed, in the 
table inserted, page cvi. of the “ Report on Epidemic Cholera in 
England, 1$48 and 1849,” nearly one-third of the towns appear to 
have attained that rate. In the year 1845 the above-cited average 
of 2°189 was not attained ; but, since then, there has not been one 
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has not been exceeded, The total mortality for the years 1846 to 
and including 1853, has been 2,825,570, or about 403,653 per 
annum on the average; which, if compared with the total popula- 
tion of England, returned in 1851 as being 17,927,609, will showa 
rate of about 2°26 per cent. for both town and country districts. 
Evidently, if the average mortality of towns is to be calculated, with 
a view to the application of the Public Health Bill, from the sep- 
tennial period, 1846 to 1853, there must be very few indeed which 
would have been exempted if the rate had been fixed at 23 per 
1000. This result, however, is in apparent contradiction to the 
law which is known to prevail throughout Western Europe, viz., 
|that the rate of mortality is progressively decreasing; and, if it 
| prove anything, it must be considered to be simply that it is im- 
| possible to arrive at a correct average of mortality by observations 
taken during so short a period as seven years. 





The difficulty of arriving at a correct average of the mortality in 
| our towns is increased to a wonderful extent by the changes which 
|are constantly taking place in their population, both by immigra- 
tion and emigration. It is notorious that there is (what may be 
| called) a permanent tendency of our rural classes to endeavour to 
jattain the higher wages, and apparently more favourable position, 
|of the manufacturers. The proportions of the rural and of the 
urban populations of England have, indeed, sensibly altered since 
|the commencement of the century ; and every improvement in ma- 
| nufactures tends to increase the latter class, ‘The enormous emi- 
| gration which has recently taken place must likewise have disturbed 
the ordinary laws of population, especially in the ports from whence 
{the emigrants sail; and the disturbance from both these causes 
must be the more difficult to trace, because the abnormal conditions 
so brought into operation act in a variable manner upon the popu- 
lation at different ages. To obtain a true criterion of the influence 
\of local sanitary conditions, we mean, it is necessary to base our 
| observations solely upon the inhabitants who have been uniformly 
| subjected to them for the necessary period. 
Both M. Quételet and M. Villermé hold that the more or less 
|| comfortable condition of the inhabitants of any particular districts 
|may be taken as a prima facie indication of the probable relative 
mortalities to be observed amongst them. It is the fashion in 
|England to attribute such differences to other causes, and to seek 
| for the explanation of these inequalities in the relative states of the 
| sewerage and water supply. There is partial truth in both theories ; 
|the danger’ attending the adoption of either of them lies precisely 
jin this partial character; and without absolutely asserting that 
|either our own or the distinguished foreign authorities above- 
\named are mistaken, we would urge that further investigations 
|should be made. M. Quételet reasoned simply upon the observa- 
tions taken in the little kingdom of Belgium. M. Villermé only 
refers to the results observed in Paris. In London, whose popula- 
‘tion is equal to more than half that of all Belgium, and whose 
| physical conditions are far more complicated than those of Paris, 
‘the facts observed appear not to be easily reduced to any such 
| simple formule as have been proposed. ‘Thus, on reference to the 
\returns for the years 1838 to 1844, we find that the rates of mor- 
|tality in Marylebone were, on the average, 2°493 per cent. of the 
|males, and 2 051 of the females; whilst in the adjoining district of 
St. Pancras they were respectively 2°392 and 2°051; yet, from the 
‘Sessional Paper of this year, No. 190, it would appear that the 
average rental of the houses in the former district was about 
£73. 16s. per annum, and in the latter it was about £43. 8s. Mary- 
‘lebone is situated at rather a higher level than St. Pancras; and it 
is to be suspected that the sewerage and water supply are nearly 
of the same character. Whence, then, the difference in the rates 
of mortality? The peculiarity of this instance lies also in the fact, 
\that the excess of mortality in Marylebone is confined exclusively 
‘to the two first agfs recorded, 0 and 5; beyond the latter, the 
|mortality of St. Pancras is invariably in excess. Is there anything 
in the geological conditions of Marylebone to make it so fatal to 
childhood? The number of houses in Marylebone per acre is 
rather greater than that in St. Pancras; but we suspect that the 
latter is indebted for much of its immunity from infantine diseases 
jto the fact of the greater develupment of the permeable gravel in it 
compared with the neighbouring parish, which is nearly all upon 
ithe London clay. Then, again, if we turn to Hampstead, we find 
the rates of mortality to be respectively 2°317 and 1°731 per cent. ; 
the average rental being about £60; the average elevation 350 feet 
‘(Marylebone 100, and St. Pancras 80); whilst the houses are 
snfficiently distant from one another to warrant the classification of 
‘this district as semi-rural. In these three cases the female mor- 
“ is nearly the same; but the infantine mortality is very dif- 
ferent from the general average. It is least in Hampstead, inter- 
| mediate in St. Pancras, greatest in Marylebone ; but the difference 
is far in excess of what prevails with respect to all ages. 





If the districts of London be classed according to their average 
rental per house, they would occupy nearly the following positions : 
No.1 St. James’s, Westminster....about £145 16 0 
2 St. George’s, Hanover......  ,, 12416 O 
3 St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields .. ,, 106 7 O 
EL Secdscscsesese” g OF 18°S 
UE tebsedecesvessiess ws 6S SO 
6 73 16 0 





St. Marylebone............ 5 
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‘ING. 197 | 
Pe EE obo Soa owas Souk 65 4 °0 
tw sss Renee: 64 5 0 i] 
ye =e 69 0 0 
10 Westminster district 17 14 O 
ee re ree re 46 11 0 
ee eer ere ae 45 5 O 
S32 WORN i osc cccess - 43 18 0 
ey ee = 43 8 O | 
a. ene «a eee \| 
ee rr = 40 12 0 i 
Se Me Sa vats ctewsendsn < 40 9 O 
PB SE ok byes ckceseccos ee 39 17 Oo i 
PO PE on otochadtundens om 35 18 0 
SD So ke seb dswseevesas m 33 4 «0 
BS. NE artes oaedcn dn ve eS 32 9 O | 
ey Sree si 331 6 
23 Rotherhithe ..... wes wegh et im 3112 0 | 
24 ‘Whitechapel ..... 2.202000 es 29 6 O 
OB” Pes bc vewn ce cas iene. as 28 2 0 || 
lit MELE eee * 27 18 O 
ST COMPO © ooo ccna sesess - 27 4 0 
ere ee i 26 13 0 
29 St. George’s, Southwark.... —,, 5 0 O 
SD.” We os Gaseectnssens ne 24 4 0 
| eee neatly 24 0 O 
oe ee eee about 2119 O 
ae a is 2112 0 
SE OPO oo osc o ssico ans - me 18 5 O 
35 St. George’s-in-the-Hast... - 17 3 0 
36 Bethnal-green ............ ne 9 13 O 
City of London.......... » Fe 


The ordinary average rates of mortality do not, however, appear 
to have any relation to this order, in normal times at least, for we 
find that, taking Nos. 1 and 36, in which cases the rentals vary | 
from £145. 16s. to £9. 13s., the respective rates of mortality are— | 
males, 2°204—females, 2°029, in the first; and males, 2°436— 
females, 2°337, in the last. And what is more remarkable is, that) 
the rate of infantile mortality, or that most immediately affected by | 

the sanitary conditions of a locality, is absolutely higher in St. | 
James’s, Westminster, and even in the City of London, than it is| 
in Bethnal-green. ‘The greatest average mortality takes place in 
St. George’s-in-the-East, Whitechapel, and Rotherhithe; but this} 
would appear to be more attributable to the occupations of the 
adult population than to ordinary external causes affecting all! 
districts alike, if we may be allowed to judge by the proportion of | 
the infantine mortality. ‘The district of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, | 
wherein the average rental is £106. 7s., is proportionally more | 
fatal to children than either of the three districts last named; St. 
James’s, Westminster, is nearly, if not quite, as fatal; and the} 
increase in the mortality of St. George’s, Whitechapel, and| 
Rotherhithe, takes place, during what may be called the working | 
period of men’s lives. Oddly enough, Lewisham appears practi- | 
cally to enjoy the most favourable hygienic conditions of all the, 
metropolitan districts, notwithstanding the Jowness of its average | 
elevation, and the notoriously bad state of its sewerage and water | 
supply. ‘The density of the population in this district is small, it | 
is true, but this one local advantage can hardly account for the| 
remarkable discrepancy between the effects produced by the other 
concurrent causes. ‘I'he real fact is, that we know very little about | 
the laws affecting the rate of mortality in large towns ; and to our| 
minds, the publications of the Registrar-General are open to the | 
serious charge of mischievous empiricism on account of the manner 
in which he attempts to prejudge this important question. | 

Even the universally received opinion, that the rate of male mor- | 
tality exceeds that of females, must be considered to be exposed to | 
so many exceptions as to require still further investigation before it | 
is implicitly received. In the returns for 1837 and 1844, we find that | 
in the districts 35, 36, 45, 50, 53, 55, 65, 69, 70, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 90, 92, 106, 108, 110, 111, 122, 123, 128, 129, 164, 165, 167, 
174, 183, 190, out of the first 200 enumerated, the female mortality | 
exceeded that of the males; whilst it is equally evident from the | 
same tables that in all agricultural districts there is a tendency to a| 
much greater equality in the mortality of the sexes than exists in| 
towns. ‘This may be accounted for by the different natures of the| 
occupations, to certain extent; but we suspect that the migratory || 
character of the populations, the tendency of country labour to seek | 
the more remunerative employments of towns, have much to do with 
this disturbance of the ordinary law. At the same time, however, 
it must be equally true, that if the migration of the country work- 
men diminish the relative proportions of the country mortality, it 
must act to invalidate the deductions to be made from what occurs 
in towns. Let us be understood. We do not for one instant 
question the necessity for improving the centre of populations, or 
deny the influence of crowded cities, bad ventilation, bad sewers, 
bad water, upon the duration of life. Incorrect statistics, however, 
will not advance the public interests in these, or any other 
matters, and our object, in challenging the assertion of the Regis- 
strar General, is simply to induce him to act with more caution—to 
assert laws only after their existence has really been proved. 





There are several singular juxtapositions, in the tables so often 
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referred to, of a nature to throw light upon the influence of town 
residence upon the rate of mortality. Thus, we find that in Croydon 
(No. 34) the respective rates are 2°236 and 1°985, whilst at God- 
| stone, &c. (No. 35). they are 1°536 and 1°616; the Isle of Thanet, 
| 1°844 and 1°563; Dover, 2°382 and 1°981; Canterbury, 2°347 and 
2'206; East Ashford, &c., 1°930 and 1°879; Brighton, 2°545 and 
1°949; Steyning, &c., 1°675 and1°680; Portsmouth, 2-597 and2°171; 
Havant, &c., 1°727 and 1°641. Without multiplying quotations, 
however, it may suffice to state, that the proportionate rates shown 
in the cases selected prevail nominally, and that the town mortality 
figures as being from 0°4 to 0°8 per cent. of the whole population, 
greater in their case than in the country district—that is to say, if it 
be assumed that the average mortality in towns ranges between 
| 2°34 and 2°60, that of the’ country would range between 1°74 and 
| 2°00, provided the mean of the above figures be taken. But there 
is nothing more liable to lead into error than the blind adherence 
| to.averages; and these very tables may be appealed to for an illus- 
tration of the assertion. For, if we assume that the town and 
|, country populations of England are equal (which is nearly true), 
| and that the average mortality for both is 2°189 per cent., it would 
| follow that the average town mortality would be 2°489, and that of 
- the rural districts 1°889. Of course these figures are but approxi- 
mations ; but we give them precisely to show the difficulty of adopt- 
| ing at present any rate of mortality as a justilication of exceptional 
| legislation. It is singular, however, that the average town mor- 
|| tality thus arrived at (2°489) should be precisly the average male 
| mortality of Northampton. 
| Amongst the country towns there appears to prevail a law which 
may also be observed in the metropolitan districts, namely, that 
the greatest mortality exists simultaneously with occupations of a 
' mixed maritime and manufacturing character. Thus Bristol, 
| Liverpool, Hull, South Shields, enjoy the same bad eminence that 
| St. George’s in the East, Whitechapel and Rotherhithe, do in 
||London, Of the other towns, characterised by excessive mortality, 
| itis hard to predicate any invariale law, either with regard to the 
| general or the infantine mortality, for no elements are to be found in 
| the fearful array of figures presented by the Registrar-General which 
should guide us through the investigation; but it appears that in 
Sir B. Hall’s model parish of Marylebone, the infantine mortality is 
' proportionally greater than in Birmingham, or the manufacturing 
|, districts of Lancashire, with some notable exceptions alluded to 
| below; and that the towns in which the occupations of the labour- 
| ing classes are of a nature to withdraw the mothers from home, are 
| those in which the greatest waste of human life may be observed. 
| Thus Manchester and Salford are characterised by a terrific infan- 
tine mortality, and the general average is also far exceeded in those 
| towns. The infantine mortality at Sheffield is much greater than 
that at Rotherham, and the general average is marked by the con- 
| tinuance of this excess throughout the successive working ages. 
And a fact to be observed, especially now that the general rate of 
| mortality is proposed to be made a criterion for the necessity of 
| adopting extraordinary: measures to guard against the possible 
| ravages of cholera is, that Birmingham amongst town, and Ketter- 
| ing amongst country, districts, are marked by very high relative 
| rates of mortality, although both those places have been perfectly 
Free from cholera; whilst, on the other hand, Lewisham has suffered 
' considerably from that fell and mysterious disease, although its 
| ordinary rate of mortality is exceeding low. 
To our minds, then, it appears demonstrated, that at present 
there is no known and indisputable normal rate of mortality; nay, 
|, that the more our own or the foreign population returns are inves- 
| tigated, the more complicated does the question become. There 
‘are many circumstances affecting this rate; some of them we have 
|alluded to, others may have escaped our notice; but no attempt 
|| has been made to appreciate the importance of any of them, in so 
|| far, at least, as they are able to modify the general average. The 
|| adoption of the precise figure, 25 in a thousand, may then be 
|| justified by other reasons ; but to pretend that it is the expression 
\|of any natural law, is a mere piece of empiricism. A system of 
legislation founded upon such false data, must be at all times open 
|| to criticism ; and the comparative ease with which Dr. Farr has 
| induced the Government to adopt his very doubtfal theory with 
\| respect to the normal maximum mortality, is only a further illustra- 
| tion of the easy indifference our rulers are apt to display in treating 
subjects affecting the rights and interests of the public. 
| 


= = — = 
| Correspondence. 
| 





DRY GAS METERS. 
S1r,—I was amused at the facetiousness of Mr. Warner in the 
| Journat of last month upon my letter of the previous number, 
| relative to my consistency in advocating wet meters; and his re- 
ference to my advertisement appears so argumentative and unan- 
| swerable, that I know of nothing to compete with it, except a new 
\edition of “ W. J. Warner” (by Edge), in the same page to which 
he referred—* Nothing like leather.” 

The principal statement in my letter (which seems too much for 
the “ drys”) was, the superiority of the wet meter as a measuring 
instrument; and I base the assertion upon the practical experience 
of myself and others. 








Is it not a fact, that several gas companies in London and the 
coer have discarded the use of dry meters because they have 
been found deficient, and fixed wet meters in their places? and 
does not the circumstance of the revenue of the Great Central for 
the last year having fallen off to the extent of about 63 per cent. 
warrant me in expressing my belief that this decrease is due to the 
general deterioration of the large number of dry meters used by 
that company, some of which have been in action four years, and 
may now be expected to exhibit symptoms of defective registration ? 

I have generally found that dry meters, after being fixed three 
or four years, vary in registry from 3 to 30 per cent. The last dry 
one I took down was sent to the gas-works to be tested previous 
to being repaired, and it was returned to me 424 per cent. wrong. 
I proved it myself after, and found it was so. 

If these few facts are the means of inducing those who are 
interested to inquire into these matters, my object will be gained, 
as it appears to me a correct measurement is important; and it is 
a subject all may satisfy themselves upon, without taking their 
respective merits from either wet or dry makers. 

Islington, June 1, 1855. James PincuBeck. | 


Begister of Mew Patents. 


£388.—WittiaM Jeaxes, of Great Russell-street, in the county of | 
Middlesex, engineer, for ** An improved mode of heating and venti- 
lating by gas.’’ Patent dated Nov. 10, 1854. Provisiona! protection 
only obtained, 
The main object of this invention is to warm and ventilate apart- | 
ments by the economic application of ignited gas. For this purpose | 
a metal pipe is provided, to which is attached a series of parallel | 
metal plates, set at any required distance apart. To this pipe a gas-| 
burner is applied, for imparting heat thereto, which heat is taken up 
by and distributed over the series of plates. This apparatus is 
enclosed in a case, which is open at top and bottom for the passage 
through of air; which air, by coming in contact with the heated 
plates, will become heated, and when allowed to escape into an apart- 
ment, will diffuse the required amount of heat to the apartment. It 
will be obvious that this apparatus may be used for drawing off 
vitiated air from buildings; a suitable provision being made for the 
admission of fresh air, to supply the place of the current drawn off by 
the apparatus. 


2412.—Samvuet Pearson, of Woolwich, in the connty of Kent, 
engine-smith, for ‘‘ An improvement in the manufacture of gun- 
barrels, pipes, and tubes.”” Patent dated Nov. 14, 1854. 
This invention refers to the manufacture of twisted barrels and pipes. 
According to the method of forming such barrels as now practised, a 
strip of metal is wound spirally round a centre, the edges of the strip 
forming butt or scarf joints, which are found in practice to be faulty. 
This improvement consists in forming barrels and pipes of two V- 
shaped strips of metal, which are wound spirally round a centre ; the 
base of the V in one strip being placed nearest the centre, while the 
apex, or narrow part of the upper V-shaped piece, is placed down-| 
ward, or nearest the centre, whereby the spaces between the first strip| 
will be filled up, and after being rolled and welded in the usual 
manner, or otherwise finished, will form a perfectly tight and solid 
barrel or pipe. It will be evident that the under strip need not be 
of an exact V shape, but the edge may be bevelled off; so that on 
two edges coming together, or being wound spirally round a centre, 
a V-shaped aperture may be formed, which can be filled up by a 
wedge-shaped rod or strip being spirally twisted and laid therein. 
The inventor claims for the manufacture of twist gun-barrels, pipes, 
and tubes, by employing V or three-sided rods or strips, as before, 
mentioned. 


2488.—Jonn Davie Morrtes Srimurnc, of Blackgrange, in the| 

county of Clackmannan, N.B., for ** Improvements in the manufacture | 

of metallic tubes,”” Patent dated Nov, 24, 1854. | 
A hollow ingot is cast, according to the size of the tube required, of 
the suitable internal and external diametemgand length in the usual 
way, as is well understood, and it is ane means of a reverbe- 
ratory or other convenient furnace or muffle, to such a degree of heat 
as the nature of the metal oralloy requires. Having given such ingots 
a requisite degree of heat, they are next extended by means of grouved 
rolls, a mandril being used, of the dimensions corresponding to the 
internal diameter of the ingot, and passed into the tube, so that the end 
of the mandril shall be at, or rather w:thin, the end of the tube, to allow 
the rolls to.seize the tube, drawing it through between the grooves, 
and thus over the end of the mandril. The tube may be received on 
another rod or mandril, as the case may be, in coming out of the rolls. 
The following is the mode of performing the same :— 

The invention is applicable to copper and its alloys with other 
metals which will admit of being cast and rolled when hot; also to 
zinc. For this purpose are cast short hollow or tubular ingots of copper, 
or of the particular alloy of that metal which is to be used, or of 
zine which is not in itself new; nor is the extending such tubular ingots 
when on mandrils into tubes new; such like castings having before 
been formed into tubes by being drawn, with mandrils within them, 
through dies or draw-plates; and they have also been converted into 
tubes by means of grooved rollers; the mandrils in the tubes in such 
cases having been passed through between the rollers, together with 
the tubes, and the mandrils in both modes have had to be ext:acted 
from the tubes so made. This invention consists in causing such cast! 
tubular ingots to be drawn off the mandrils used, the mandrils being 
held stationary whilst the tubes are being drawn off therefrom by the 
revolution of the grooved rollers. In the manufacture of welded iron! 
tubing and welded iron gun-barrels, similar machinery has been), 
used; no claim is, therefore, made for the grooved rollers, nor | 
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| retaining back or holding of the mandrils. The present invention 
consists of applying this process of manufacture when making tubes 
of copper or alloys thereof, particularly its alloys with zinc, with or 
without other metal, as wii] roll hot, and which are well known. 
What is preferred, however, is, in making tubes, to employ an alloy 
of copper, zinc, and iron (with or without a very small per centage of 
tin), consisting as nearly as may be of 56 parts of copper, and 40 to 42 
of an alloy of zinc and iron, being at the rate of about 6 per cent. in 
the alloy of zinc and iron, adding, when increased stiffness and close- 
ness of grain is desired, about 3 per cent. (of the weight of the whole 
compound) of tin. Such tubes are repeatedly rolled between less and 
less grooves; mandrils smaller in diameter being used until the tube 
becomes of the diameter and length desired, and in so duing the tube 
is heated from time to time, in order to keep it to the proper rolling 
temperature, 


| 2612,—Sypyey Smrrn, of Hyson Green Works, near Nottingham, for 
“* An improved gauge for ascertaining the pressure of steam and other 
fiuids.”’ Patent dated Nov, 29, 1854. 
|| This invention consists of applying a flat coiled spring above the 
yulcanised indiarubber or flexible diaphragm or partition of gauges for 
, ascertaining the pressure of steam and other fluids. By which com- 
| bination, when the flexible diaphragm or partition is pressed on and 
rendered convex outwards, it will press the flat spring also into a 
convex form outwards, and thus, by the ordinary rack-bar, give 
|| motion to the index hand, 
The inventor claims the application of a flat coiled spring to the 
flexible diaphragm of a pressure gauge, as before explained. 


2526.—Epwarp Briaes, of Castleton Mills, near Rochdale, in the 
county of Lancaster, manufacturer, and Witu1am Souter, of the 
same place, manager, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery and apparatus 

for gassing yarn and thread.” Patent dated Dec, 1, 1854. 

This invention consists in the combination and arrangement of 

machinery and apparatus for gassing yarn or t!:read in the hank, in 

contradistinction from the method commonly practised of gassing yarn 

or thread as it is unwound from one bobbin and wound on another, the 

= peers being more especially applicable to dyed yarns or 
reads. 

The claim is not for any of the elements of the machinery or appa- 
ratus, as forming any part of the invention apart from the combination 
and application thereof, for the purposes before mentioned; but the 
claim is for the combination and arrangement of machinery and appa- 
ratus for gassing yarn and thread in the hank. 


2532.—THomas Litrieron, in the county of Cornwall, Bachelor of 
Medicine, and Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in separating gases from sewage and other waters, 
for the manufacture of manure, and the supplying of steam-engines.”’ 
Patent dated Dec. 1, 1854. Provisional protection only obtained. 
This invention consists in separating gases from water, in which the 
same are held in so!ution, by subjecting the fluid to the action of a 
vacuum, the vacuum being produced by the fall of water from a 
chamber, which is situated at a sufficient height from the outfall of 
| the water by its own gravity to descend, and leaves a vacuum in the 
| chamber. This process is particularly applicable to the separation of 
| gases from water which is to be used for supplying steam-engine 
boilers and condensers, and also to the separation of gases from 
sewage water; and the gases, when separated, may be absorbed by 
charcoal or other matter, and used as a manure, 


2534.—RoBert CuristoPHerR Wirry, of 9, Toriano-avenue, Camden- 
road-villas, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘Improvements 

in illumination by means of artificial light. Patent dated Dec. 2, 1854. 

This invention consists in forming and placing a reflector, with several 
teflecting surfaces, or a set of reflectors, within, or in the midst of, or 
amongst, a flame, or several flames, or a series of jets of flame, or 
burning in a circle, or in any other convenient manner or position, for 
the purpose of increasing the i!luminating effect of the light given out 
by such flame or flames. 
_ The flame or flames being thus placed around or near to the reflect- 
ng surfaces, or set of reflectors, the rays of light falling upon the 
reflecting surfaces are reflected and disseminated in all directions, or 
in the particular directions intended, accordifg to the construction of 
the reflector or set of reflectors used. 

The reflectors may be made of any shape which may be deemed 
best adapted for producing the intended effects. 

_The reflectors are made of the whitest porcelain or earthenware, 
highly glazed; because, when made of such material, they reflect 
light more perfectly than reflectors made of most other substances ; 
such reflectors are also easily cleaned, and the materials of which they 
are made being white, and a bad conductor of heat, they have less 
tendency to absorb heat, or to heat the air of buildings or rooms in 
which they may be used for the purposes of illumination, than me- 
tallic reflectors, 

For ornamental or other purposes the surfaces of the reflectors may, 
however, be coloured, tinged, or figured. 

The flames used for producing the light to be acted upon by the 
reflectors may be such as are produced by the burning of gas, oil, or 
any other material burnt for illuminating purposes. The flames may 

made or caused to burn around or near to the reflector or re- 
flectors by any lamps, burners, or other apparatus conveniently 
applicable for that purpose. 

The claim is for the combining and arranging of burners or their 
flames, and several porcelain or earthenware reflectors, or reflecting 
surfaces, with respect to each other, for the purpose of increasing the 
illuminating effect of such flame, and disseminating the light thereof 

| in the intended directions, in manner hereinbefore described. 
| PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN' GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS, 
| 877.—Joun CHARLES Pearce, of the Bowling Iron Works, near 
— — 


Bradford, in the co, of York, for ** Improvements in making the 
Joints of pipes and other articles."’ April 20, 1855. | 
881.—Ciaupe Laurent Victor Mavnrice, civil engineer, of St. | 
Etienne (Loire), France, for Certain improvements in carbonising 

coal, and in apparatus tu be employed therein."’ April 20, 1855, 

929.—AvucustE Epovarp Lorapovx Be.irorp, of 32, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, patent agent, for ‘ An improved gas regulator.” 
April 25, 1855, 

967.—Wittiam Jounson, 47, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the co. of 
Middlesex, and of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, N. B., tor ‘ Jm- 
provements in regulating the pressure dr flow of gas or fluid bodies,” 
April 30, 1855. 

989.—Witiiam Basrorp, of Penclawdd, Glamorganshire, engineer, 
for ‘* Improvements in purifying coal gas, and for obtaining residuum 
therefrom, which may be used as a pigment or colour, or for other use- 
Sul purposes.” May 3, 1855, 

1134.—Tuomas Piccott, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, 
manufacturer, for ‘* An improvement or improvements in telescopic 
gasholders.” May 21, 1855. \} 

1166.—Witiiam Suirn, of Snow-hill, London, and NaruanieL 
Fortescue Tay or, of Gloucester-terrace, Park- walk, Chelsea, gas 
engineers, for ** Improvements in meters fur measuring gas and other 
SJluids.”” May 24, 1855. | 





NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PRO- 
CEED WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. | 
657.—Jzan Baptiste DecHAnet, iron manufacturer, and ANTOINE | 
Domrniqve Sisco, practical engineer, both of Paris, for ‘‘ Improve- il 
ments in the process of manufacturing metallic tubes and pipes, and in 
the machinery or apparatus used for that purpose.”’ March 26, 1855. | 
967.— Wituiam Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the co. of | 
Middlesex, and of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, N.B., civil engi- , 
neer, for ‘* Improvements in regulating the pressure or flow of gas, or | 
fluid bodies.’” April 30, 1855. 
877.—Joun Cuartes Pearce, of the Bowling Iron Works, near | 
Bradford, in the co. of York, engineer, for ‘* Improvements in making 
1855. 


the joints of pipes and other articles.”’ 





April 20, 





Legal intelligence. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Woop.) 
Turspay, June Stu, 1855. 

THE DOVER GAS LIGHT COMPANY 0. THE CORPORATION OF DOVER. 

This was a motion for an injunction to restrain the defendants from 
interfering with the plaintiffs in laying down pipes and breaking up 
the soil and pavements within the borough of Dover, and from doing 
other works authorised by the act of Parliament incorporating the 
plaintiffs, subject to such power, if any, as the court should think the 
defendants entitled to, of inspecting and approving of the manner in 
which the pipes, &., should be laid down. 

Mr. Rott, in opening the case of the plaintiff, said: The plaintiffs 
were incorporated, under the Act of the 3rd of Geo. III. cap. 115, 
as a company for lighting the town of Dover with gas; that was in 
the year 1822. The sections of the act which were material were 
sections 45 and 46, which were to the following effect : — 


“ And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the said com- 
pany, and they are hereby fully authorised and empowered (subject to the 
provisions and restrictions herein mentioned) by their servants, agents, 
workmen, and others, from time to time, to make and erect such retorts, 
gasometers, receivers, and other buildings, cisterns, machines, engines, 
and other apparatus, cuts, drains, sewers, watercourses, reservoirs, and 
other works, and to sink and lay pipes of such construction and in such 
manner as the said company shall think necessary or proper for carrying 
the purposes of this act into execution; and also in a careful and work- 
manlike manner, doing thereby as little damage as may be, to break up the 
soil, pitching, and pavements, of any streets, highways, roads, ways, foot- 
paths, lanes, and passages, within the said town and port of Dover, and 
the liberties and precincis thereof, or adjacent thereto ; and to dig and sink 
trenches and drains, and lay mains or pipes, and put stop-cocks, syphons, 
plugs, or branches, from such pipes, in, under, across, and along, such 
streets, highways, roads, ways, footpaths, lanes, and passages, and in such | 
manner as shall be necessary for the purpose of carrying this act into 
execution, or supplying any such light as aforesaid; and from time to time 
to alter the position of, and to repair, relay, and maintain such pipes, stop- 
cocks, syphons, and plugs or branches; and also to carry, fil up, and 
furnish, any pipe or pipes, cocks, or branches, or other Lecessary ap- 
paratus, from any main or pipe, laid in any street, highway, road, way, 
lane, footpath, or passage, by the said company, by virtue of this act, into 
a dwelling house or houses, manufactories, public or private buildings, for 
the purpose of lighting the same from any such mains or pipes, and to fix, 
place, and maintain, any apparatus or convenience necessary or requisite, 
or deemed advisable for secu: ing to any dwelling house, or houses, manu- 
factories, public or private buildings, a proper and competeut supply of 
gas, or for measuring and ascertaining the extent of such supply; and 
also to alter or amend any work which shall have been placed, when the 
same shall be bad and imperfect, or which shall be injured or damaged in || 
such dwelling house or hvuses, manufactories, public or private buildings ; | 
and to do all such other acts, matters, and things of the same or the like 
nature, as shall from time to time be necessary and convenient for the 
purposes of carrying this act into execution; provided always, that a proper 
compensation be made by the said company of proprietors for any damage |, 
to be done by the said acts respectively ; and provided also, that nothing || 
herein contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to authorise or 
empower the said company, or their successors, to sink or make any such 
cuts, drains, sewers, watercourses, and reservoirs, in any situation or |, 
direction where the same can, shall, or may injure any present or future || 
public or private drain, sewer, or well, nor to carry or lay any pipe or 
pipes, cocks, or br branches, from any main or pipe into or against any 
dwellicg-house or dwelling-houses, manufactories, public or private build- 











ings, as aforesaid; or so to. continue the same without the consent in|, 
writing of the owner or owners, or occupier or occupiers, for the time | 
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being, of every such dwelling-house or dwelling-houses, manufactories* 
public or private buildings, as aforesaid. Provided also, that the soil? 
pitchings, gutters, and pavements of any streets, highways, roads, ways? 
footpaths, lanes, and passages, within the present or future jurisdiction of 
the said commissioners for executing the said recited acts of the 18th and 
50th years of the reign of his said late Majesty, shall only be broken up 
with the consent of such commissioners, and under the inspection of their 
surveyor. Provided also, that all works to be done or repaired within 
the jurisdiction of such last-mentioned commissioners be done under the 
inspection of such surveyor aforesaid (emergencies excepted). Provided 
also, that all other public streets, roads, and highways, shall only be 
broken up with the consent of the commissioners, trustees, or surveyors, 
under whose care or superintendence the same streets, roads, or highways, 
| may be, and under the inspection of the surveyor or surveyors of the com- 
missioners or trustees respectively. Provided also, that all private roads 
or ways shall only be broken up with the consent of the occupier or 
occupiers, and owner or owners, of the soil thereof respectively. Provided 
| always, and be it further enacted, that in all cases where any consent is 
| required to be, and shall be, obtained by the said company, to break or 
| take up or remove any pavement, soil, or ground, in or of any streets, 
| squares, market-places, bridges, highways, or other public places, in the 
said town, township, or parish, in order to lay down any main or mains, 
| pipe or pipes, to convey gas, or for any other purpose which may be 
required under this act, nothing in this act contained shall, after such 
| consent obtained as aforesaid, and after 24 hours’ previous notice (or, in 
| case of emergency, after 3 hours’ previous notice) in writing from the said 
| company, or their clerk, given to or left at the place of abode of such 
| Surveyor or surveyors, or of the clerk to such trustees or commissioners, 
or the person having the property of such soil or pavement, be deemed or 
construed to extend to prevent the said company from repairing such 
main or mains, pipe or pipes, or from breaking or taking up or removing 
any pavement, soil, or ground, in or of any streets, squares, or market- 
places, bridges, highways, or other public place whatsoever, fur the 
purpose of laying down or repairing any such main or mains, or any pipe 
or pipes, whatsoever, or for any other purpose which may be required 
under this act. 
In pursuance of the act, on the 30th of December, 1843, the Gas 
| Company entered into a contract for lighting the town of Dover with 
|gas for a period of 21 years. They had come under very onerous 
obligations to the commissioners; and all the plaintiffs wanted 
| was to fulfil their contract. By an order of the Board of Health, of 
| the 23rd of May, 1850, the defendants were, under the Public Health 
Act of 1848, appointed the local board of health. One of the 
provisions of the act was, that there should not be introduced 
within the limits of the borough any ‘‘ noxious or offensive trade.” 
The consumption of gas having greatly increased, the plaintiffs had 
recently purchased a piece of ground, upon the which they proposed 
to erect a gasholder for the purpose of storing gas, and not of manu- 
facturing gas. With this, of course, they intended to connect mains 
for the supply of the town; not only the public lamps, but private 
individuals also, This they had proceeded to do, but had been inter- 
| fered with and prevented by the defendants, who said that what the 
| plaintiffs were proposing to do was a nuisance; and they had now 
|come to the court to know whether they were right in this matter, 
| ‘hey had established by their bill, that they had a contract to supply 
the town with gas—with all it should require; that there was an in- 
creasing demand, that could not be met without an increased supply ; 
and that that increased supply could not be kept in hand without a 
new garholder. If they were offending ageinst the act of Parliament, 
they might not be entitled to the injunction ; but certainly the town 
council of Dover were not conclusively to determine that point 
against them; and it was not for them to say, by the mere expres- 
sion of their pleasure, whether what they proposed to do should 
be done or not, One affidavit had been filed, on the part of the 
defendants, by a person who said that his two tenants were about to 
leave because of the offensive nature of this resorvoir. They had 
produced both those persons, who swore that they were not leaving 
for any such reason. The defendant had then introduced chemical 
and scientific evidence, for the purpose of showing that gas was a nui- 
sance, not distinguishing between gas in a manufactory and gas in a 
reservoir, They all knew the degree of leakage from a gas reservoir, 
and that it was so inconsiderable as to be almost inappreciable. They 
had filed, on the part of the plaintiffs, a number of affidavits, most 
carefully considered, proving most conclusively that the gasholder 
would be no nuisance of any kind. No doubt, they could find per- 
sons in the borough of Dover who would say that they would rather 
not have a building opposite their house of any kind; and, if they 
must have a building, they would rather have an elegant house; but 
if they were asked to distinguish between a third and fourth-rate 
house and a reservoir, no doubt they would rather have a reservoir, 
because there would be a wall round it; and therefore, it would beno 
offence to the eye, at all events. However, this was matter of con- 
|tract, and they were called upon to perform their contract. They 
jhad shown, by their affidavits, that without a reservoir somewhere 
| they could not do this; and they also showed that there was no other 
| place at which they could, with any effect at all, construct such a re- 
|servoir. Practically, therefore, what was done was this, that the town 
| council called upon them to perform their contract, while they denied 
them the means of doing it. The present case was nothing like the 
case of the Sheffield Gas Company. All they wanted was the means 
| of performing their contract; and they came to the court to ask it to 
|restrain the defendants from denying them those rights which had 
jbeen conferred upon them, and which they could not insist upon 
| without the aid of the court, because it would lead to a breach of the 
|peace, Therefore, they had been obliged to come to the Court of 
Chancery to restrain those who now sought to interfere with their 
proceedings, by preventing them from doing that which was absolutely 
essential to the performance of their contract, namely, the means of 
storing a sufficient quantity of gas. 
| Mr. Cairns followed on the same side; and, after reading a variety 
| of affidavits, said, the only question to be raised was this :—Sup- 
| posing the plaintiffs had otherwise a right to lay down the mains as 
they proposed, still the defendants said, as the local board of health, 
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they were guardians of the town against nuisances, and they had a 
right to prevent the proceedings of the plaintiffs, becausé, as they 
said, they were for an illegitimate purpose. He quite felt that there 
would be a difficulty, if the Court of Chancery had to determine, once 
and for all, and to say whether what the plaintiffs proposed was a 
nuisance or not, without the intervention of a jury. But he asked his 
Honour to consider whether the defendant’s had succeeded in makin 
out a primd facie case of nuisance? He thought the defendants hi 
gone entirely on this erroneous basis—that they had confounded gas- 
works, which no doubt did throw a certain degree of impurity into 
air, with the storage of gas in a gasometer, which was nothing more 
than a gas-pipe of a large size, and not subject to any leakage, and 
not liable to discharge anything which could be called an impurity, 
The defendants had proved that in the most satisfactory manner; 
and if the court were obliged to decide upon the evidence, he did not 
think it could arrive at any conclusion but that a gasometer would 
not necessarily be a nuisance within the meaning of the Public Health 
Act. He should be quite satisfied if the affidavits had the effect of 
showing the court that primd facie. At all events, the defendants 
had not proved a case of nuisance to the town, because then no harm 
could be done to anybody. Supposing a jury should hereafter decide 
that it was a nuisunce, that moment, under the power given by the 
Public Health Act, the defendants might, either by proceeding for 
penalties, or to abate the nuisance, have the whole building re- 
moved, or, at all events, prevent any storing of gas; so that the! 
question was reduced to what were the rights of the plaintiffs under | 
the act of Parliament, and the contract in connection with it; and ||: 
his Honour, he thought, would come to the conclusion, that stopping | 
before the proviso at the end cf the 45th section, as to consent, there | 
was clear power in the plaintiffs eee to do what they were | 
doing—viz., to break up the streets. Then came the 46th section ; 
and nothing could be more inconvenient than to give a local board of 
commissioners power one day to consent tothe opening of the streets, | 
and to induce a gas company to lay down mains, and the next day to| 
interrupt the works which they had begun. The contract was a very | 
onerous contract—to light at a particular rate for 21 years; and for | 
the purpose of enabling the company to carry out that contract, cer- 
tain privileges were conferred upon them, ‘The contract was one for | 
valuable consideration, and one which the plaintiffs were every day | 
fulfilling. The commissioners said, ‘‘ Before you can touch the foot- | 
way you must have aspecial consent from us, With regard to streets, | 
you do not require it; but you must act under the directions, and | 
subject to the approbation, of the commissioners and the surveyors,” | 
That must mean that they were to exercise an inspection, in order to 
see that no unnecessary damage was done. | ' 

The Vice-CuanceLtor: Do you say the gas-works are necessary 
for the purpose of doing what you are obliged to do under your con- 
tract ? 

Mr. Carrns: Yes, distinctly. 

The Vice-CuanceLtor: Your contract is only for the public’! 
streets, and not for the shops. | 

Mr. Carrxs: But your Honour will observe this is a contract for | 
valuable consideration. 





We undertake to light the public lamps, but | 
that is not our whole duty ; and, in consideration of that, the com- 
missioners give us that consent which we cannot get except from 
them, to open the street for our own purposes. We undertake to 
light the public lamps at a certain sum per year, for certain privileges 
conceded to us, which are only privileges guoad those public lights. 

The Vice-Cuance.tor : You had originally a great number of mains 
down, with which you were supplying, no doubt, private lights, and 
they consent that they shall be renewed. They also consent that you 
should lay down such new mains and pipes as may be required, 
whatever the true construction of that may be. 

Mr. Carrns: Will the court conceive it probable that, in an in- 
creasing town and borough of this kind, anybody could contemplate | 
the continuance of mains as they were years ago, when this contract 
was entered inte, and that the company should be prevented from 
putting down any new mains, no matter what the demand for private 
light might be? The question is one of the construction of the whole 
scope and scheme of the contract. There is aclear licence to lay down | 
new mains when and where the same shall be required, and from 
time to time to replace, renew, and repair them, for the conveyance | 
and conduct of gas for lighting the public lamps, or other lights, in| 
and along the streets, lanes, and passages, &c., under the inspection, | 
and subject to theZarprobation, of the commissioners. The present | 
body of the town council have devolved on them the obligation of all 
contracts made by the commissioners; and they have, in this case, 
taken the benefit of this contract, and are enforcing it, from day to 
day, against-'the Dover Gas Company. ‘The question is, what is to be 
be done between this and the hearing of the cause? We have made 
out an uncontradicted case of the most serious injury, which the Gas 
Company will sustain if they are not allowed to proceed with the 
works which they have begun. ‘They will be unable to light the town 
of Dover during the next winter. We prove, also, the case of unin- 
terrupted user of this contract since the time it was made. We have 
sworn that we have been in the habit, by giving notice, of opening the 
streets for any purpose. We are willing to interfere with the streets, 
only subject to the decision of the surveyor of the defendants as to 
the mode of interference. And what harm can be done? If, at the 
hearing of the cause, we turn out to be right, then there is no injury. 
Suppose we are wrong, then the gasometer cannot go on. It it is a 
nuisance, it cannot continue for a day. There is no injury from the 
disturbing of the pavements, because that is a thing which the town 
is liable to, It is only a question between putting down a main which 
is an old one, and a new one. We shall be obliged, if we have no 
right to do that, to remove the mains; and we will undertake to re- 
move them, supposing that decision should be come to; but we believe 
that there is not a particle of nuisance in that gasometer, and we 38 
the court not to drive us to the winter without the possibility of sup- 
plying the town with gas, 
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The Vice-Caancettor : Itis sworn, and not denied, that the thing 
you are making can be done in a week; so that, if the right is tried 
at the next assizes, you can do this the next week. 

Mr. Carrns: There is also the building of the gasometer. 

The Vice-CHAnceLLor: My granting the injunction will not deter- 
mine your right. 

Mr. Carrns: Howcan this be determined at the next assizes ? 

The Vice-Cuancettor: I shall put them upon terms to admit that 
the persons who stopped you acted under their orders, 

Mr. Carrns: It is the simple formality of going to nisi prius to have 
the case turned into a special case, and that cannot be argued in the 
common law courts till far in the next winter. 

The Vice-CuanceLLorn: One part of their case is, that you are lay- 
ing down these pipes, not for the purpose of your contract, but for 
putting yourselves in communication with that which is itself a 
| nuisance, 

Mr. Carrns: It cannot be determined in an action at law, whether a 
gasometer is a nuisance, What we are doing is clearly within the 
act; and we should ask your Honour, if you have any doubt, to have 
the assistance of a common-law judge to determine the point. 

The Vice-Caancetton: They may say you have got their consent 
to lay down pipes wherever it may be necessary for the carrying on 
of the works; but that is not necessary. 

Mr, Carzns: I should say we have the power to erect a gasometer 
wherever we like; and we have a right to connect with that pipes. It 
may be that we are doing that which will subject us to an indictment 
for a nuisance; but that is another matter. 

The Vice-Cuancettor: The legal right must be determined some- 
where. The only difficulty is as tothe best mode of determining it. 
Is there any question of fact, do you say, Mr. James? 

Mr. W.M. James: Yes, as to whectuen what they are doing is neces- 
sary and proper, under the agreement. 

he Vice-Cuancettor : I think the bill raises enofigh to show that 
there are facts to be tried. I think there are facts introduced which 
it may be important to try. What strikes me, on the whole, is this— 
that, in granting or withholding an injunction, the only thing the 
court looks to—especially where it is founded on a legal right—is, 
whether there is a right to be tried; and then it looks to see whether 
there is such an immediate and pressing necessity on the part of the 
applicant for the injunction, as entitles him to say there is to be an 
injunction in the interim; and if it find such a pressing demand, it 
then considers whether, on the other hand, there is an equally press- 
ing inconvenience against the parties against whom it is asked. If 
the convenience and inconvenience require to be balanced, then the 








+ | court is brought into the difficult position of balancing that incon- 


venience until the right is ascertained. I confess I see no inconvenience 
|| that the corporation will be subjected to, worth mentioning, in having 
‘| these mains laid. On the other hand, I do not see any inconvenience 
|| the plaintiffs will be subjected to by the injunction being withheld 
|| until the right is tried, because it has been sworn, and has not been 
contradicted, that these pipes may be laid in a week. The whole of 
these rights may be determined long before the period when it is said 
the parties are anxious to be provided with every means of lighting 
the town—namely, November. The only inconvenience is, that the 
parties do not like to enter into their contracts until the right is 
| determined. But the granting of the injunction would leave them 
in the same position; and, although the court does not sit till 
|| November, the parties might apply to any judge then accessible, 
‘;and obtain an interim injunction, if the case were decided in 
|| their favour. The course I propose is, to leave the plaintiffs at li- 
|| berty to put the case in such a course of trial as they think proper. 
tl If there had been nothing but matter of law, I should hardly 
| have thought that the right course ; but in this case I think there are 
,| material facts to be tried with reference to the right. Whether or not 
|| the defence with regard to the alleged nuisance can be brought in, is 
||}open to some doubt; but with regard to the right which is claimed 
|| here, there will be, first, the point of law, whether, having given their 
||consent, they can now withhold it? There is another point of law, 
|, whether that consent applies to what the plaintiffs now wish to do? 
|, then the point of fact—whether laying down pipes for this particular 
purpose comes within the contract? It may be open for the corpora- 
tion to contend—We gave you liberty and consent to object to that 
| contract, for the objects of that contract, and that contract only; and 
| the objects you have in view are not within the contract. All I can 
do is, to let the motion stand over, with liberty to the plaintiffs to 
| bring such action, or take such other proceedings as they may be advised 
|| against the defendants; and the defendants, in answer to such pro- 
|| ceedings brought against them by the plaintiffs, to admit that they, 
| by their officers, obstructed the plaintiffs in opening the ground, 
| Mr. James: Obstructed them in laying down pipes for the purpose 
jof connecting them with their gasometer. 
The Vice-Cuancetior: It had better be—‘ In breaking up the soil 
in Fector-street for the purpose of laying down any new mains or 
pipes for the conveyance of gas to the intended new gasholder.” 
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, SURREY CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY AND DEPTFORD 
| GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

| The arbitrators appointed to fix the price at which the Surrey Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company should purchase the works of the Deptford 
Gas Company, commenced their sittings on the 12th of April lust, at 
the Gray’s Inn Coffee House, before H. A. Mexrywertuer, Esq., 
umpire. 

Tuomas Hawkestey, Esq., acted as arbitrator on behalf of the 
Deptford Gas Company, and R. P. Srice, Esq., on the part of the 
Surrey Company. 

Mr. Montacuz Cuambers and Mr. Bovity appeared for the Dept- 
ford Company. The Surrey Consumers’ Company was represented 
by Mr. Creasy and Mr. Loare. 

Mr. Montacuz Campers, Q.C., in opening the case on the part of 
the Deptford Company, said, the object of the arbitration was to fix 














the price at which the Surrey Consumers’ Company should purchase 
the whole undertaking—the works, mains, privileges, and goodwill of 
the trade. He wished the arbitrators to direct their attention to this 
qualification, that £16,500 was the minimum value agreed upon. The 
Deptford Company were there under a degree of compulsion. They 
were never desirous of selling their works to the Surrey Company, 
but, pressed by competition, they consented to agree to this arbitra- 
tion. Having given a history of the origin of the Deptford Company, 
and the reasons that led to its establishment, and also of their com- 
petition and future arrangements with the Phenix Company and 
South Metropolitan Company, and the reduction of price consequent 
upon the establishment of the Great Central Company, and afterwards 
of the Surrey Company, the learned gentleman observed, that several 
overtures fur the sale of the Deptford Company’s works were made 
by the Surrey Consumers’ Company. The Deptford Company were 
unwilling to do so; and in 1852, while those overtures were bein 
made, the Deptford pm > by an act of incorporation, acquired al 
the strength of an act of Parliament. At this time the company was 
managed by four directors and a secretary, and to meet the payment 
of certain debts incurred by the company two or more of those direc- 
tors became personally liable for £2000. Offers were again made by 
the Surrey Consumers’ Company to purchase the works, but the 
Deptford Company, on looking into the state of their affairs, considered 
it desirable that their works should be carried on; and Mr, Hills, 
thinking the scheme so likely to be prosperous, advanced a sum of 
money to carry iton. This led to the appointment of a new director- 
shipand a newsecretary. On a thorough investigation of the accounts, 
it turned out that the works had not been managed so well as they 
ought to have been, and that the accounts had not been properly kept. 
The secretary was found to be behindhand in no less than £1000 or 
£2000. It appeared also that the directors had been allowed a very 
considerable salary for doing that which did not appear to be very 
useful. That salary he (Mr. M. Chambers) would, at the proper 
time, show was exorbitant. Under these circumstances, some little 
difficulty wassuggested by a chancery barrister to Mr. Hills, who was 
willing to advance the money required for carrying on the undertaking; 
and that led to the necessity of the Deptford Company asking for a 
new act of Parliament, and at the same time to extend their power 
under the original.act of incorporation. At the same time the Surrey 
Consumers’ Company asked for an act of Parliament, They mutually 
opposed each other, and the result was that when they came into 
committee, it was suggested that the Surrey Consumers’ Company 
should become the purchasers of the Deptford Company’s undertaking $ 
and after considerable demur on the part of the Deptford Company, 
this reference was agreed to; and the question the arbitrators had now 
to decide was, ‘What was the amount, commercially, that the Dept- 
ford Company ought to receive from the Surrey Consumers’ Company 
for their establishment?’’ On that point he would call Mr. Barnard, 
who had superintended the works for a number of years, and who 
had more than once estimated the rental at £1800 ayear. That sum, 
at twenty years’ purchase—a fair estimate—would amount to £36,000. 
He (Mr. Chambers) was informed by competent judges, men of great 
experience, that that was a correct way of estimating the actual value 
of the undertaking. The number of years’ purchase would of course 
greatly depend upon the tenure and other circumstances; but he 
believed he could produce witnesses who would say that the actual 
nett profits of the establishment, after making all necessary reductions 
for wear and tear and the reproduction of plant, were worth some- 
where about twenty years’ purchase. Another, but an erroneous, 
mode of estimating the works had been suggested, namely, the money 
at which they had been originally purchased, But, if the seller had 
obtained a great bargain, it would be unfair towards him to ask the 
land and works from him on those terms; or if, on the other hand, he 
had given an extravagant price for them, it would be unfair towards 
the buyer. However, the Deptford Company were willing to have 
their works estimated on either principle. The arbitrators would 
have the accounts of the company placed before them, and he (Mr. 
Chambers) was convinced that, looking at the present profits of the 
company and their prospects of an increasing trade, they would award 
upwards of £30,000 for the purchase of the undertaking. The learned 
counsel then called his witnesses, 
Mr. Thomas Vince Barnard examined by Mr. Bovitu. 

Witness said he was manager of the works of the Deptford Company, 
and had been so since 1839. The works previously belonged to the 
Greenwich Railway Gas Company, and came into the possession of 
the Deptford Company in 1838, and they had been in competition 
with the Phenix Company and South Metropolitan Company until 
1841, when they agreed to give up to the Phoenix Company the 
Greenwich district in exchange for the Deptford district; and in 
1844 the Deptford Company made an exchange of districts with the 
South Metropolitan. In 1849 and 1850 the Central Gas Company 
and the Surrey Consumers’ Company commenced an agitation to 
lower the price of gas. In 1851, the Surrey Consumers’ Company 
was fully organised, and commenced laying their pipes in the district 
of the Deptford Company; they ran pipes down to Deptford, and 
ever since there was a strong opposition between both companies. In 
consequence of this the price of the Deptford Company was reduced 
to 3s, 4d. per 1000 cubic fect. The price from 1848 to 1850 was 6s., 
but owing to the opposition, it was gradually reduced down to 3s. 6d, 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the Surrey Consumers’ Company, 
the business of the Deptford Company doubled itself during the last 
three years, and the company could have done much more business 
had it not been for thé arrangement made with the Surrey Company. 
[Witness produced a list of customers to whom, owing to that 
arrangement, the company refused to supply the gas.j] ‘Io supply 
them for one year would not have paid for the meters which the 
company always found for their customers, There were forty-two 
names on the list produced, and had the company canvassed last year, 
they could have got one hundred houses more, A great number of 
new houses had been erected in the neighbourhood of the works 
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| during the last few years, and with a trifling additional outlay the works 
could supply many more customers. In consequence of the antici- 
pated agreement with the Surrey Company, the Company refused a 
| contract to supply the Deptford dockyard. He did not know any 
town in England where the works were so well situated for the supply 
| of the neighbourhood with gas as where the Deptford works were 
situated. Their customers were almost in a ring-fence, and in no 
instance was a customer more than a mile from the works. The 
works were situated on the lowest ground in the district, which 
was another great advantage, as there was no difficulty in the 
passage of the gas. They had as equal a pressure all over their dis- 
trict as any company in the kingdom. By having the works in the 
centre of the district, a great deal of waste and leakage was prevented. 
The Umpire: Are the pipes within a mile radius? 
| _ Witness thought no pipes were more than a mile from the works. 
| The main tbody of our consumers is not more than a quarter of a mile 
| from the works. It was as good a gas district as most parts of London 
|| till you came to the City. The Deptford Company supplied the 
| a factories, and had the convenience of access by water up the 
| Deptford Creek. Vessels of 120 and 130 tons came up to their wharf. 
| Mr. Bovix1 said, he thought it right to observe here that Mr. Hills 
| had a right to use the dock, and therefore it should be understood 
| that the Surrey Consumers’ Company, in taking it, did so subject to 
Mr. Hill’s right. 
Mr. Creasy: Has he a right of way over the premises? 
| Mr. Bovitu: No, but he will have the use of the dock and of a 
| triangular piece of land adjoining it. We only undertake to sell these, 
| subject to such right of way (if any) as exists. 
| After some conversation between the Umpire, Mr. Bovii1, and Mr. 
|, Crgasy, respecting Mr. Hills’ right of way, 
|| Witness (in answer to Mr. Bovix1) said, Mr. Hills had always taken 
|| a barge into the dock whenever he required it. Since the works were 
|| constructed, no other person had ever claimed a right of way. Mr. 
Hills’ premises bounded the right hand of the dock, as you looked out 
| towards the river, He had been in the habit of using the dock for 
|| lightering his produce. Oue of his floating tanks was now lying in 
| there, but he would take it out of the way if the company wanted to 
use the duck. In fact, they mutually accommodated each other as 
||neighbours. There was ample accommodation for both, In 1852 the 
| Deptford Company was incorporated by act of Parliament, and last 
|| year the Surrey Consumers’ Company obtained their act. Witness 
|| had prepared an account, showing the quantity of coals used in the 
gas works from 1844 to 1854, and various other particulars showing 
the cost of the coal, the quantity of gas made, and the income of the 
different quarters during that period. ‘The manufacturing books were 
entirely under his charge, and every other thing done on the works. 
|| The Surrey Company had had every book they asked for, in order to 
| enable them to investigate the accounts. ‘heir engineers, surveyors, 
and everybody belonging to the company, were never refused any- 
thing they asked for, and instructions were left to give them access to 
| whatever they required, to enable them to ascertain the position of 
the Deptford Company. [Witness then handed in an account, which 
he said was made up from the books, and capable of being tested. ] 
To Mr, Creasy: The account is made out from my carbonising- 
book. 
|| ‘The statement was then put in. 
|| To Mr. Bovrti: Some years since the directors requested me to 
| give them an estimate of what the works were worth, and what I 
| would lease them for. Since that time I have been particularly 
| careful in making my calculations. I thought it was possible the 
|| works might come into my own hands, and therefore I kept a careful 
|; account, in order that I might know what I would be justified in 
|| giving for them. The chairman seyeral tines requested me to give 
an estimate of what the works were worth, and what I would give 
forthem. This was between 1848 and 1851. I offered £1800 per 
annum, subject to my having a protection against any opposition. I 
| should have been perfectly satistied to have the works on those terms, 
and, had I got them, I would have laid out a considerable sum on 
| them. 
{| The Umprre: What would you have given for them if you were 
|| not protected ? 
|| Witness: I should not be inclined to take them under such circum- 
|| stances, but many persons would do so. 
| To Mr. Bovitu: If I had given the £18900 a year for them, I should 
| have laid out about £2000 on them; and I think I could have made 
|| £400 or £500 a year profit on the transaction, beyond the profit then 
|| derivable from the works. If I expended £2000, I should have an 
| additional profit of £400 or £500 more than I should have derived 
| without this expenditure. I should have doubled the profits. I 
| 
| 





should have by that expenditure a profit of £800 or £1000 a year, 

On the day after the Surrey Company bought those works, I should 

be willing to take them at £18004 year, if they gave up Deptford 
i] I would do so to-morrow, and believe I should make a handsome 

profit out of them. ‘The directors were not willing to accept my offer, 
| which was bond fide on my part. They did not like to part with the 
} works at all, until the competition became so hot. I am now willing 
|| to give the Surrey Company £1800 a year for them. 

Mr. Creasy: That is, if you are guaranteed against competition ? 

Witness : Yes, 

Mr. Bovitt: Supposing the Surrey Company were now to retire 
from that field, and give you what privileges they have, would you 
| be willing to take the works at £1800 a year? 
|| Witness: Yes, but I would expect them to protect me from any 
|; opposition. What I mean by protection is this: I should expect that 
|| any money I expended on the works would be returned to me, and 
|| that I should be allowed to retire when any opposition came into 
|| the field. The soil there is particularly suitable for the preservation 
| 


| Of pipes. Pipes laid down there twenty years ago areas good as ever, 
| while in some districts, in the course of tour or five years, pipes will 
i 


| be the worse for wear. I think £28,000 would be a fair price for the 
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works. The value of land in Deptford has increased considerably | 
during the last few years; wharf property and all kinds of property | 
in Deptford has increased in. value. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Creasy. 

Mr. Barnard, Tell me how you get at your £28,000, 
principle do you arrive at that sum? 

Witness: I should say the works, are worth 17 years’ purchase; I | 
have calculated them even at 18, | 

Mr. Creasy: What sum do you multiply by 18? 

Witness: I think £1600 per annum; but the fact is, 1 never went 
into an estimate of the value of the works, only for the lease of them ; 
but I should say they are worth that. Witness proceeded to state, 
in answer to several questions, that he had contemplated taking a 
lease from 14 to 21 years. Could not tell in what year he made this | 
offer for a lease. He made no memorandum of it. As he had fre- 
quently made reports to the directors which fell to the ground, he 
saw no use in making a memorandum of this matter. He had fre- 
quently suggested improvements to them, and told them, that if they 
laid out £300 or £400 on the works, they would save that money 
in one year, He gave them his estimate for leasing the works ; but 
did not think they meant todo so. He did not make an off-hand 
calculation—he had been calculating on it for years. He thought 
the works might come into his hands, because they were very badly. 
managed. He also knew, unfortunately, that the company were very 
badly off in money matters. Salaries were also difficult to be had ; 
for, during the whole time he had been connected with the concern, 
he had to find money himself, That state of things continued up to 
the appointment of the new directors. Hehad made no memorandum | 
as to whether it continued afterwards. The new directors had done’ 
the business without any pay, and the money to which they were 
entitled accumulated, and was used as working capital. No money 
had been coming in. The stock-books were all under witnesses’s || 
keeping. He never had anything to do with the keeping of the 
financial accounts as to dividends, &c,; but the gas-books were all | 
under his charge ; and, by a'ding the accounts up quarterly, he could | 
come at the income of thecompany. The books showing the receipts | 
from the customers were under his care. He had never had anything | 
to do with the profit-and-loss book. He got his materials for caleu- | 
lating the income from the gas collecting-book. He paid all the 
disbursements of the works, and therefore had an opportunity of 
knowing what was spent. He got the quantity of coals from the, 
invoices, The coals were weighed by the City weighers. The com- | 
pany did not weigh them themselves. He knew the quantity of gas 
produced by the capacity of the gasholder. He knew what the | 
gasholder contained. i 

Mr. Creasy: Do you in your course of business charge the gas- | 
holder fuil before you take any of it out? i) 

Witness : Sometimes. 

Mr. Creasy: I infer from that, that sometimes you do not, 

Witness : No. \| 

Mr. Creasy: Then, if gas is coming in to the holder, and, at the!) 
same time, gas is going out, how does the capacity enable you to | 
know the quantity ? |] 

Witness : We work in and out. i 

Mr. Creasy: Suill you tell me you do not charge it full before any | 
of it is used ? | 

Witness : Under circumstances we do. 

Mr. Creasy: You do not always do that? | 
Witness: No. 

| 
} 


On what 





Mr. Creasy: I want to know how that enables you to fix an accu- 
rate admeasurement of the quantity ? 

Witness: Quite as exact as you can by,a meter. 

The Umerre: I can undertake to answer for the two arbitrators and 
myself that we understand what the witness is saying. 

“Witness, in continuation, observed that there was no station-meter. 
When he came to the works they were suppiying the Greenwich || 
Railway alone. They had only been a few months at work. The)! 
gasholder and purifiers were not then finished. Only one purifier || 
was completed. This was in 1839. The tar-tanks were then there. 
The water-tanks and day purifier weresince put up. The lime-mixer, 
coal-store, retort- house, and liquor-tank, were there. The lime-shed, 
smithy, and store, were erected since, The arch of the dock was 
nearly completed, Vessels could land there at the time. They could || 
land coals there at the time. Mr, Hilla then used the dock occasion. || 
ally. Mr. Hillsisa manufacturing chemist. He has barges and several | | 
different wharves, but one wharf is more convenient to land at the}| 
dock. Mr. Hills did not use the dock as a favour, When witness | 
first came to the works, the wall from Greek-street was built up. The {| 
ga-holder was enlarged in 1847 and 1848. The lime-shed. and black- 
smith’s shop were put up in 1845, The purider was put up in the || 
latter part of 1848, He did not think anything was added since 1848. || 
The gasholders were telescoped in 1847 and 1848, The works were || 
repaired whenever they required it. The number of retort-beds was | | 
enlarged from 5 to 7 sometime last year. Witness supplied Mr. || 
Liddiard with a schedule of the mains in the different streets. Part | 
of that account was supplied by the Phenix Company, and he had no | 
doubt of its correctness; the remainder he supplied himself, being an | 
account of pipes which he had laid. This account was made in 1840, | | 
partly from the Phenix and Metropolitan, and partly from personal || 
knowledge. To the best of his knowledge, the account handed in was || 
a correct one. It was the most accurate he could give. There were |) 
10-inch pipes under the office up to the Waller’s Arms by the side of || 
the Railway. They were supplied through a 10-inch valve at the 
office. He had no doubt that they were 10-inch pipes. Witness 
handed in a list of the meters, and where they were fixed, and also a 
schedule of the works. The consumption of gas had gone on materi- 
ally increasing since 1843. Last yearthe company sent out 24,000,000 
of cubic feet, being an increase of from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000. When 
the Surrey Company began supplying in Deptford, the consumption 
fell off; but since that it has been gradually increasing again. Last 
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year the company sent out more gas than previously. The agitation 
of the Surrey began in 1849. The Surrey Company was not then in 
existence, but there was an agitation in Deptford for cheap gas. In 
1850 there was a trifling falling off in the consumption. In 1844 the 
company supplied 20,000,000 of gas, but at that time they were just 
emerging from the competition with the Phenix Company. Thecon- 
sumption diminished before 1849, owing to the use of meters, for 
where they were put on, parties would not burn so much, The com- 
pany, however, were receiving more money. Out of 500 consumers, 
when the company first took Deptford, only 90 of them burned by 
;meter—nearly. There was no competition in 1846, 1847, and 1848; 
but the company kept putting new meters on, and the company 
‘received a larger income for less gas. The company had at present 
/no pipes on the other side of the creck. They exchanged the pipes 
,there for those in Deptford, with the Pheenix and the Metropolitan 
,|Companies. The company had mains at the Victoria-road, but the 
/consumption there was trifling. In some streets the company had 
three duplicate mains, and four in others. They had four in High- 
|street, three in Church-street, and three in Wellington-street. He 
| could not say from memory how many duplicate mains they had got. 
| The whole of the mains were alive, with the exception of one or two 
|| —one in Mill-lane, and another, he thought, in High-street. 


' 
Re. examined by Mr. Bovirt. 

In giving his estimate, both of what he would have given for the 
| works and their commercial value to sell, witness had taken the works 

as they stood, with all their dead mains. In his judgment, that esti- 
|mate was correct. Since 1848, the company had no occasion to extend 
| their mains, except along the Hammershaw-road, for the purpose of 
lighting the parish lamps and some private consumers, Most of the 
mains had been laid since 1838. The value of land increased very 
'much since that time. A new management and new directors took 
place after the passing of the act cf 1852. There were causes of dis- 

‘| satisfaction with the previous management. In 1853 there was a 
serious loss. For several years they used to have from J0 to 12 per 
cent. waste; but when the Surrey Consumers’ Company laid their 
pipes, they laid them in some directions over, and some under, and 
some quite on the top of the Deptford Company's pipes; and since 
that there had been a loss of from 33 to 35 per cent. They also had to 
reduce the price to 3s. 4d., rather than lose their consumers. In 1853 
the price of coals was very unfavourable. Besides, some items that 
ought to have been debited to previuus years were, when the new 
directors came into office, debited to the account of the current 

year. 
. To Mr. Creasy: The leakage at present is nearly 33 per cent. 

Mr. Bovitt: I see that in the year 1854, when you had got your 
price up to 4s., there was only £345 profit on the year. Can you 
give any explanation of that? 

Witness said, that was owing in a great measure to the price of 
coals. ‘The present directors came into office so late in the year that 

| a contract for coals could not be obtained, and they had to pay the 

| market price in London. Large expenses were also incurred by the 
parliamentary opposition. 

To Mr. Hawxestey: The retort house was erected by the Green- 
wich Railway Company about the beginning of 1838. The coal-house 
| was erected about the same time. The gasholder was erected about 
|'the latter part of 1838. They were all done before he went to the 
|| works, but not completed; they were in an unfinished state. In 
| 1847 a new top was put to No. 1 gasholder, and a cap was put on the 
| lower part. Both gasholders had new crowns; the first was done in 

1847, and the other (No. 2) in 1848. In 1838 the tanks were sunk. 

| Four of the retort-beds were going on from two to six months. The 
ovens had been fresh built; they were first built in 1848, ‘Three of 
the retort-beds had been going about three or four months, and were 
very little the worse fur wear. Two other beds had been going about 
six or eight months, and there were two beds worn out. 24 inches 
pressure was used on the mains; never more. The pressure at the 
‘extremities, at the same time, was 12}3. The cost of making gas, 
taking everything into account, was about 7d. per 1000. This in- 
| cluded wages, retorts, and setting, the service-layer and the meter- 
'fixer, but not the coals. When he offered £1800 a vear to the direc- 
tors for the works, he meant to take them, if the directors had accepted 
the offer; but always something or other came in the way: there was 
some sort of evasion. He calculated that the directors would tind 
new meters by his allowing 10 per cent. for repairs—the same for 
service-pipes and extension of the mains, He had made the offer 
before the agitation was got up; and, if he had had the works, there 
never would have been a Surrey Consumers’ Company. Witness was 
not anxious to have the works after the agitation was got up; he 
would not give £1800 a year for them them then. 

The Umpire: Ona what basis have you made your calculations of 
the profits? 

Witness used to examine and disburse all the accounts, and conse- 

uently kept a rough account of all the expenditure upon the works. 

he had had the works, and went to the cheapest markets with 

ready money, he should have saved from 10 to 20 per cent. of those 
expenses. 

o Mr. Hawxestey: The price of gas was then 4s. The price of 
coals last year averaged 18s.; with a contract, he thought he could 
save ashillingaton. The coke was sold at an avarage of 13s. per 
chaldron. ‘They had two prices for coke, but that was the averaage 

rice. 
: Mr. Bovitt: You will take a note of the fact, that the other com- 


{| 
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| 
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|} panies in this district were charging 4s. 6d. per 1000 for gas. 


Mr. Thomas Greaves Barlow sworn and examined by Mr, Cuampers. 
Are you, Mr. Barlow, a civil engineer, and also a consulting gas 
engineer >—I am. 

‘or how many years have you been engaged in the branches of 
engineering connected with the erection and management of gas- 
works >— Between 23 and 24 years. 

In the course of your professional career, have you not only been 











employed in the erection of many gas works, but also as valuer and 
arbitrator in the sale of gas- works >—I have so. 

I believe in es many as six or seven cases you have been engaged | 
as arbitrator and valuer, and in other eases you have besn acquainted | 
with the prices ?—I have been engaged in six cases as valuer. 

And I believe in several others, of the conditions of sale of which 
you have been acquainted with ?—I have, 

Are you tolerably well acquainted with the marketable value of 
most of the large gas- works ?— Yes I am. 

How did you ascertain that? by the selling price of the shares, or 
in what other way did you arrive at it?}—My process has been to | 
ascertain the net profit which the establishment was capable of 
yielding—regard being had to the state in whieh the property is, and | 
the tenure of the property. 

How do you arrive at the net profit? What is your process }—By | 
taking first the quantity of gas which the works are capable of| 
producing, deducting from that what is a fair allowance for leakage, | 
estimating the value at the price current in the neighbourhood for | 
gas, then deducting the cost of producing the gas, and a furthur sum 
for the renewal and reproduction of plant, and the balance I put 
down as the net profit. 1} 

Now, then, you say you capitalise the purchase according to circum- || 
stances; what is it regulates the number of years’ purchase you || 
would take?—The tenure on which the property is held—whether it | 
is freehold or leasehold—the condition of the property as to repair, 
and the general state of the plant for producing gas economically. 

In your experience, has that been the usual course of proceeding | 
when gas works are sold, and the value has to be settled?—It is the 
only course I know of, where the commercial value of an establish- | 
ment was to be ascertained. 

I believe it was your father who erected some of these works ?— | 
My father contracted in 1835 for the two cast-iron tanks, which are 
there to the present day, and also for the supply of a considerable | 
part of the pipes. They have my father’s name on them. 

Can you tell me what your father actuelly received on account of 
that contract ?— Upwards of £7000. I believe it was £7800. It was 
for the tanks only, and not the gasholders or other parts of the appa- 
ratus. They were contracted for by some other persons. 

What was included in the contract with your father?—The contract | 
was for a certain quantity of pipes, and for thosetwotanks. Nothing | 
more that I am aware of. | 

Mr. Hawxestey: Did it not include the gasholders >—No; simply || 
the two tanks anda portion of the pipes. That contract, I should || 
state, was made with the Greenwich Railway Gas Company. | 

Mr. CHAMBERS: That we understood was so long back as 1835?— 








The contract was made in 1835, and the work was executed in 1836. | 

Are you well acquainted with these works ?—Yes, I am. 

Being a man of competent skill and of long experience, do you con- 
sider these works are well situated ?—They are admirably situated for | 
gas- works, 

And there is a dock, we have heard }—There is a water conveyance || 
up to the door of the coal-store. 

Is the same water conveyance also useful for taking things away 
from the works, as well as bringing things close up to them?—lt 
would be so if there was everything to take away; but the coke goes 
away by land-carriage. 

Then it is of advantage to bring the coals close up to the coal || 
trade ?—I should say there is an advantage in that of 1s. 6d. per ton 
over many of the large gas-works of London, 

Now, is that the only advantage with regard to situation >—It is 
situated about equidistant from the two extremes of north and south 
of the district, and also from the west. It is very central. 

Is the situation close to the thick part of the population supplied || 
with gas >—It is in the heart of it. 

Looking at the extent of the property, is there room enough to allow 
of the fixing of additional apparatus, so as to be able to make an addi- 
tional quantity of gas?—On that space of ground you might make 
double the quantity of gas by an extension of the apparatus, 

There is another matter that we have hardly touched upon. You 
have observed that surrounding these works there are other manufac- || 
tortes which put forth smoke and all manner of disagreeable things }— 
Adjoining the gas-works is a-chemical work, which some people 
might say was not the most healthy of trades, 

Then in the neighbourhood of the works there are things which || 
ordinary people would cail a nuisance ?>—There are. 

Now, with respect to the construction of the works. Are the works 
well constructed ? Are they, in your judgment, in a good working 
state ?>—They are in a fair working state for gas-works of their age. 
They have not the best form of apparatus in all the departments. 
The gas-holders are as good as they could be made at the present 
day ; in fact, they are almost new, But the retort department and 
some others are not so perfect as they might be. 

How much per cent. more gas could they supply in their present state 
without any alteration ?—With the addition of half-a-dozen retorts, 
which might be put in for about £50, they might be made to produce 
20 per cent. more gas than they are now producing. By converting 
the beds now holding only five retorts into beds holding seven retorts 
that might be done. There are three beds of retorts of that kind. 

You mean by having other beds with seven retorts ?—Yes. 

Now have you, from the accounts of the company, ascertained how 
many tons of coal were carbonised in the year 1854?—I did so. I 
believe the quantity is 2614 tons. 

Mr. Locie: In what period was that?>—In the twelve months and, 
I think, a few days. The man had got 53 weeks in 1854. There 
were 53 Saturdays entered. ; 

I mean, from what date do you begin ?—It is from the last Saturday 
in 1853 to the last Saturday in 1854. . 

Mr. CuamBers: I believe you found that there were about 2614 
tons of coal carbonised during that period?—That I found ‘to be the }| 
case from the books. 
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And that upwards of 24,000,000 cubic feet of gas were produced ?— 
I took the figures of the last witness from the books. 

From the retorts in use last year, do you consider that more gas 
might have been produced?—I think about 25,000,000 feet might 
have been produced by those retorts. 

Taking that to be the actual production, have you made an estimate 
of the profit upon the manufacture of 25,000,000 feet of gas?—I 
have so, 

In the way in which you have already stated you obtain the net 
| profit ?—Yes ; on that basis. 

— you got that drawn out in a tabular form?—I have a copy 
of it. 





[Copy of table was handed in. ] 
| I believe it appears from this table that the gross annual profit is 
£1981. 18s. ?—That is what it ought to be if the gas was sold at 4s. Gd. 
Why have you founded your calculation upon the selling price of 
| 4s, 6d.?—Because that is the price of the surrounding district. In 
| the thickly populated part of Greenwich, in Bermondsey, in Rother- 
hithe, in fact, throughout the entire south district, the price is 4s. 6d. 
| The district of the Surrey consumers is 4s. 6d. It was 4s., and they 
raised it from January, 1854 to 4s. 6d. Beyond a certain line in dis- 
| trict they are charging ds. 6d. 
| Mr, Cuamprers: The Phoenix and South Metropolitan have given 
notice that they intend to raise the price to 5s.; have they not?— 
_I am not aware of that, 
| However, you have taken 4s. 6d., according to your first principle 
of looking to the surrounding neighbourhood, as the fair price to 
| charge ?—Yes. 
| ‘Then you have to deduct from that something for renewal and 
reproduction of plant ?—I make a further reduction of £364, 11s. 8d., 
|for renewal and reproduction of plant, mains, meters, service-pipes, 
and general repairs, leaving £1617, 6s. 4d., as the net annual profit. 
Tue Umpire: That is not free trade, but protection ?—It is a pro- 
| tection so far as a company, having an Act of Parliament, is protected 
| against those attempting to interfere with them, without statutory 
| powers. 
i. Mr. Cuamuers: Protection against those who have not statutory 
| powers ?— Just so. 
|. That reduces the net annual profit to £1617. odd. Now, have you 
|in any way arrived at a sum as the marketable value of this property ? 
|and have you considered in that the increased business that might be 
|done?—No; I took that into account in considering the number of 
years’ purchase, 

Then, knowing the works thoroughly, and knowing also their posi- 
tion, have you considered how many years’ purchase you ought to take 
of that net balance, to arrive at the same to be given for the works ? 
—I have never taken less than 163 years’ purchase, upon the net 

rofits. I have known several instances in which 16} years’ purchase 
ave been given. 

In your judgment, is that the fair sum to be given ?—In my opinion’ 
these works are worth 16 years’ purchase, upon the estimated profit 
calculated upon the basis I have given. 

Why do you in this instance put it so low as 16 years?—Because 
|it is not new work; something requires to be laid out in improve- 
;ments, If it had been a merely constructed gas works, capable of 
| making gas at the lowest possible cost, I should have taken a higher 
| number of years’ purchase. 
| Would you allow anything, in consideration of its being a compul- 
| sory sale, and having regard also to an improved trade?—Under all 
| the circumstances, I look upon it as a compulsory sale. 

Sixteen years’ purchase upon the amount of net profit, you have 
| calculated wanted, give £25,877. 1s, 4d.?—Yes. 
Now, in your judgment, according to your experience, should any- 
| thing be added to that amount; and if so, why ?—I should add a sum 
|of 10 per cent. to that for the sale, under the circumstances under 
| which this sale takes place. That would be £2,587. 14s, 2d., making 
| a total of £28,464. 15s. 6d. as the purchase-money of the concern, 
| Upon what principle do you allow this additional sum on account 
|of compulsory sale? What is to be understood by that? Is it accord- 
{ing to ordinary practice?—I don’t know any gas-works that have 
been sold exactly under the circumstances under which these are 
‘sold. ‘his is an improving district. The profits of the company, 
| instead of being £2000 a-year, as I believe they might be if the thing 
| was properly managed, might be considerably increased through the 
| extension of the district. 
| Then you add that, in consequence of the almost certainty that 
| exists of the increase of the trade, if they continued to carry on their 
| business P—No doubt of it. 
| Compelled to part with the business that might be made more pro- 
| fitable P—No doubt of it. 
| You think an addition of 10 per cent. fair under these circum- 
| stances ?—I do. 
| You consider, if well managed, and looking to the district, they 
; would yield an additional profit to what you have stated ?—I feel 
| sure of it. 

Your valuation of £28,000 odd is equal, I think, to £10. 17s. 9d. of 
each ton of coal carbonised in 1854?—It does. I made a calculation 
| of the relative prices paid for the gas-works, with the sales of which I 
,am acquainted, to the coals carbonised, as I think it forms an approxi- 
~— basis of estimating the relative values of gas-works of equal 
calibre. 

And also of testing your calculations ?—It does so. 

Does that circumstance convince you of the accuracy of your cal- 
culations ?>—Yes. The lowest price paid out of the seven companies 
that I know of was £9. 14s, 9d., and the highest price was £20. 17s. 6d., 
per ton of coals carbonised. 

Is £10. 17s. 9d., in your opinion, 4 moderate price ?—It is moderate, 
taking the circumstances into consideration. The £9, 14s. 9d. was for 
works established in 1822, a part of which were in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and the entire property was leasehold. 

















Then you take a given number of gas-works to arrive at your 
£10. 17s 9d.as the fair sum upon each ton of coals carbonised >— 
£10. 17s. 9d. as the result of my estimate for the Deptford case ; and I 
think it is, taking into consideration my experience with other gas- 
works, a fair price to allow. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Loctr. 

With regard to the seven companies of which you have spoken, 
may I ask what that company was for which the payment of 
£20. 17s. 6d. was made ?—That was the Ashford Gas- Works. 

To whom was it sold4d?—From one company to another. 
arbitrator on the part of the sellers, and Mr. Hawkesley, who is now 
sitting here, was arbitrator on behalf of the buyers. 


I was | 


Mr. Lociz: Since you have mentioned Mr. Hawkesley’s name in | 
connection with that matter, no doubt he knows a great deal more | 
about it than I do, and, therefore, I will ask you no more upon it, | 


When was that ?—In 1846, 


What was the price of gas at the place?—The price charged at that | 
time varied considerably according to the consumption; but an esti- | 


mate was made upon a reduction on that price. 

I want to know the actual price at the time.—The actual price at 
the time was, to the small consumers 1ds., and to the large consumers 
10s. per 1000. ‘The actual profit which the company was making 


at the time was £381. 7s, per annum. We reduced that {to £300, and | 


based the calculation upon that sum. 


The Umpire: And you reduced the 10s. by one-fourth ?—That was 


the profit of the company. 

You reduced the profit of £381 upon the 10s. and lds, to £300, 
therefore making it less than one-fourth ?— Yes. 

Mr. Lociz: Are you aware what was the price of coal at that time 


in that country ?—Coal was 18s. a ton, and coke sold for 23s. per | 


chaldron, 

You say you consider Deptford to be an improving district >—Part 
of it is so. 

Has it had the character for several years past>—I see on the road 
to Lewisham new buildings rising up in every direction. 

For how many years past would you consider this district has been 
an improving one?—I don’t know much of the district, except from 
having been through it occasionally for the last four or five years, 

During the whole of that time am I to take it, in your judgment, 
the district has been improving?—Yes. Land is being let for building 
purposes, and buildings are being largely erected there. 

And you have stated that the gas-works are most favourably situ- 
ated ?—There cannot be two opinions about it. 

Can you assign any reason, then, why the gas-works in such a dis- 
trict should not succeed ?—They did succeed, until, as they say, they 
were illegally interfered with. 

Do you mean you consider they succeeded till the Surrey Company 
came to interfere with them ?—They realised a respectable profit. 

Would you consider that these works, at the time the Surrey Com- 
pany came into the district, were in a prosperous condition ?—Cer- 
tainly—yielding a profit of from £18C0 to £2000 per annum, 


Do you consider that a company already established, and having | 


works in the district, with statutory powers, is placed under circum- 
stances of advantage, if a competition comes in?—No doubt; if they 


had used their statutory powers as they might have done, they could | 


have kept the others out. 


Then I ask you this—first leaving out of the question the attempt 


to enforce statutory powers—Do you not consider that a company 
settled in the district is placed in circumstances of great advantage 


with regard to a competing company coming into the district P—That || 
does not follow ; for in all trades you cannot content everybody, and a | 


few discontented individuals may get up an agitation, and may at- 
tempt to prejudice an old company in favour of a new company. 


Am I to take it as your answer, that you do not consider a company || 


settled in a district has a material advantage under these circum. 


stances ?—I must qualify my answer; I must know all the circum- | 


stances of the case, before I can form an opinion upon it. 

But you know all the circumstances of this case perfectly well ?—I 
can only say, if I had been a director or a large shareholder in the 
Deptford Company, I would have kept the Surrey Consumers’ Com- 
pany out, 

I understood you to agree with the last witness, that, if you had 


been the manager, the Surrey Company could never have come into | 


Deptford ?—I do not say never. 


I mean with success ?—They would not have established themselves | 
there without having made out a case to the satisfaction of a com- |, 


inittee of the House, and until Parliament had dealt with it. 
I will come to the statutory powers presently. We are now speak- 
ing of the matter in a commercial view. 


‘The Umprre: It means to say that, without bad management on | 


the part of the Deptford Company, the Surrey Company would not 
have gained the footing they did in Deptford. 


| 
| 


! 
| 


Mr. Logie: Then that is ** Yes”’ to my first question, whether he | 
did not consider a company already established in a district did not || 


possess material advantages over acompetitor coming into the district > 


Pray, Mr.:Barlow, will you be good enough to define to us your mean- || 


ing of the term “ goodwill,”’ as applied to the connection of a gas com- | 


pany ?—Two companies cannot exist in the same district. 
one will master the other. The one that succeeds, I think, acquires 
something which arbitrators would look upon as “ goodwill.” 

What do you define as being the goodwill of a gas company ?—A 
company, incorporated as this is by an act of Parliament, is at liberty 
to divide ten per cent. upon its capital, and they have the power to 
raise the price of the gas till they do divide that profit. Such a power, 
I apprehend, is of considerable value. 

That is not what you define as goodwill, is it?>—Yes it is. A com- 
pany having power to divide ten per cent., under the sanction of an 
act of Parliament, is certain to have its shares at a premium. 

Do you consider the value of the shares to be the goodwill of the 
company ?—Oh, no! 





Ultimately | 
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Then do you consider it to be its parliamentary powers ?—It adds 
'much to its value, but still it is not goodwill. 

| But I want you to define what is the goodwill with reference to a 
gas company ?—It is simply this; it is the power, under the autho- 
rity of Parliament, to invest capital so as to earn something more than 
a common rate of interest. 

| Am I to assume that that is your definition of goodwill?—Yes; I 
| think so. 

| Then what could you call the privileges of a gas company ?>—One 
great privilege is the statutory power to open the streets for the pur- 
pose of laying down mains and pipes. 

| Do you consider these privileges to be identical with the good- 
will ?—It adds materially to the goodwill. 

| I must return to my question as to what is, in your opinion, the 
| goodwill of such a concern as this. Do you mean that it consists of 
the connection of a gas company ?—Ne; because a gas company is a 
virtual monopoly. 

| And that is your definition of a gas company ?—It is practically so. 
I do not understand your question in any other sense. 





| Mr. Boviti: Will my friend give us his definition of goodwill, as 
| I should very much like to hear it? 

|| Mr, Logie: I want to hear it from the witness, for goodwill is one 
|| of the matters that is taken into account in this purchase; and conse- 
| quently I am desirous to know in what this goodwill consists ?—It 
has reference to the commercial value of the concern. 

Which of course embraces the goodwill. Am I to take it that 
there is no difference in this respect between a gas company and any 
other trade, say that of a surgeon, which is to be disposed of ?—There 
|'is a difference, certainly. 
|| The Umprre: Because, under the act of Parliament, a company 
., has certain privileges. I think it is quite understood. 
| Mr. Bovitt: The terms of the reference are, ‘“‘To ascertain the 

commercial value of the undertaking.” 

| Mr. Hawxestey: I don’t find it stated that we are to treat of the 
{| goodwill as a separate matter. 

i| The Umrrre: The goodwill is doubtless one of the things in the 
} matter, and they have a right to ask, ‘* What do you mean by the 
goodwill of the concern?’’ Whether it will assist the inquiry in any 
way is another thing. I myself don’t think it affects the question ; 
because Mr. Barlow says he has not made his calculation upon the 
, basis of the goodwill. If, however, they like to pursue the question, 
of course it is open for them to do so. 

| Mr. Locre (to Witness): Have you read the terms of the reference ? 
j-I have an abstract of it, which I have read. 

Do you know from that what is the subject matter which we have 
to pay for ?>—Yes. 
| ‘Will you tell me what you suppose that to be?—I understand, and 
| I have valued it—the whole undertaking of the Dept‘ord Gas Works 
{| at a fair commercial value, taking into account the works and privi- 
\leges of the Deptford Gas Company and the goodwill of their trade, 
and to fix the price without reference to the injury supposed to arise 
| to the property by reason of the passing of the said Surrey Consumers’ 

ill. 

Have you made this the basis on the ground of exclusive posses- 
sion of the district >—Yes. 

| The Umprre: I am sure he cannot intend to give that as his answer, 
| Mr. Creasy: That can be set right in re-examination if it is so. 
We had better take the answers as given by the witness, for the sake 
of regularity. 

| Wetness: I should have gone on to state that I believe the Dept- 
ford Company, under the powers of their act, have prevented the 
Surrey Consumers even, notwithstanding theyhad illegally established 
themselves, from extending their supply of gas beyond what they were 
supplying at the moment. sj 

Mr. Locte: gh are aware that the Surrey Company had been 
established in the district, and had been extensively supplying gas to 
the former customers of the Deptford Company for two or three 
years >—Not extensively, I believe; for the great bulk of the con- 
sumption of the Surrey Company’s gas in this district was in the public 
lights, which they took at a very low price, for the sake of getting 
their foot into the district. 

Then we may gather from that that the advent of the Surrey Com- 
pany in the district was not calculated materially to damage the 
Deptford Company?—The principal damage was that done to their 
pipes ; and, ~~ that, they even caused a needless reduction in the 
price of gas. Instead of being 4s. 6d. and 5s., which was a fair price, 
the price was reduced to 4s. and 3s. 4d. 

How, do you say that the Deptford Company could not afford to un- 
dersell their competitor ?>—I don’t think they could. 

Are you aware whether any steps were taken by the Deptford Com- 
pany to exclude the Surrey Company from the district in consequence 
of the damage to the pipes, and for other reasons >—I am not aware of 
it. I have no knowledge on the subject. 

Are you aware of what the Surrey Company’s consumption was in 
| Deptford at the time of this agreement of the 2lst of June?—I can 
,only form an opinion from the customers which the Surrey Com- 

pany had taken from the Deptford. 

Can you tell me to what extent they did this before the act passed? 
,—I have not prepared myself on that; but I should say they have not 
taken more than 3,000,000 feet of private consumption. 
|. The Umpree: It is plain that the Deptford Company would not 
have lowered the price if the Surrey Company had not come in. 
| Witness: I understand that they took about 120 out of 600 con- 

sumers. 
| The Umpire: They did something to cause them to fall the price 
of gas from 4s. 6d. tosomething like 3s. 4d. 

Mr, Locie: Will you favour us with the names of the six other 
companies in the sale of which you say you were engaged ?—One 
was the Lowestoft Company. 


| 
| 
1 
i! 
| 








didual, without statutory powers, and a company was formed under 
an act of Parliament. 

Would you term that a compulsory sale ?}—Yes ; it was so. 

But I understood you to say, a little while ago, you never knew a 
sale of a gas-work under circumstances like these }—Not exactly the 
same circumstances, because Mr. Brown was a rich man, and had the | 
means of carrying on his trade, if he chose to do so, in spite of the | 
company. Mr. Brown threatened to oppose the company in Parlia- | 
ment, and the result was a compromise. Mr. Hawkshaw was umpire | 
in that case. Will you wish to have the figures? 
What I want is the names of the different companies in the sales | 
of which you have been concerned.—The price paid in the case of 
Lowestoft Works was £9000. | 
Mr. Cuampers: Being, I believe, £9. 13s. 1d. upon the ton of 
coal carbonised ? 

Witness: Another case was the Beccles Gas Works, belonging to 
the same gentlemen. There is also a company formed under similar 
circumstances to that at Lowestoft. The price paid was £14, 8s. per 
ton of coal carbonised. 

The Umprre: I think it is for the arbitrators to decide what is a 
compulsory sale. It is quite a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Loge: Will you give me the names of the other cases >—The 
Burnley Gas Works were purchased last year by the town council, 
the sum paid being £26,000, or £9. 14s. 9d. per ton of coal carbonised. 
In that case the works were old, and the whole property was lease- 
hold, at a chief-rent, 

The Umpire: But in all those cases are there not a variety of cir- 
cumstances to be borne in mind, such as the price of coal in the 
district, and the character of the town itself, whether it is manufac- 
turing or not? but by calculating the price by the amount per ton of 
coal carbonised, you get at something like a fair result. I don’t 
attach much importance to this portion of the evidence, because we 
know there are varying circumstances. 
Mr. Locre: On what system do you base your calculation? Is it 
applicable to this case only, or is it your general plan?--As I have 
stated, the price will vary according to the state of the works, and 
their capabilities of producing gas economically—the state of repair 
and their tenure. I have known instances in which as low as 14 years’ | 
purchase has been given. | 

On what net profit do you calculate, by multiplying by 16, so as to 
give the sum, what you say we ought to pay, for these works?—I| 
have already stated it to be £1617 odd. 

And you add 10 per cent upon that ?—Yes; I have known works 
sold for 24 years’ purghase. The Dublin Alliance Gas- Works were 
sold for 24 years’ purchase. 

Have you examined the books for 1854, to enable you to arrive at 
that result?—I have examined the books as to the quantity of gas 
made and sold, and I have made my estimate of the cost of producing 
that quantity of gas. 

Are you aware whether it is the fact or not that there was an 
actual profit of £1617?—I am informed there was not that profit. 

Then on what principle do you assume the £25,000 odd should be 
the price, calculated on an assumed profit of £1617 from 1854 ?—In 
the first place, I believe in the company’s books there stands, in the 
profit-and-loss account, an item of £200, part of the expenses of par- 
liamentary opposition, which is not likely to occur again. Then there 
is the extra cost of coal of something like £400. The average price 
of coals last year was as high as 20s. 7d. per ton, and the average 
price at the present time is only about 16s. per ton, or perhaps lds. 

er ton. 

Am I to assume that you consider the last year a very unfavour- 
able one?—Yes, very much so; I know that some companies put as 
much as Is, 6d. per 1000 upon the gas to meet the additional charge. 

Still you do not answer my question, why you calculated the 
price of £25,000 odd on the assumption of an actual profit of £1617 
for 1854, when you say you were informed there was a loss? 

Mr. Bovrtt: He did not say so. 

The Umpire: He says that was the calculated profit upon the 
amount of gas made and sold. 

Mr. Locre: Then, personally, you are not aware of the circum- 
stances of the company at all?~—I know the cost at which the works 
were carried on last year. The total cost of gas to the company last 
year was 2s. 5;$od. per 1000. 

Is that the only data on which you last year calculated?—No; I 
have had the whole of the accounts before me; I mean, the manufac- 
turing accounts; with their financial position I have no acquaintance, 

You say you took the works as they stood for the purposes of 
your estimate ?—Yes. 

You said likewise that, by a trifling expenditure of £50, a consider- 
able sum might be made in the gas rental?—No; I say, by the expen- 
diture of about £50, the producing power of the concern might be 
increased 20 per cent. 

Are you aware of any reason why that was not done?—I suppose 
they supplied all the customers they had. 

‘Then it was from an absence of customers ?— You have heard from 
one witness that they refused to take a customer pending these pro- 
‘ceedings, owing to the expense of the service-pipes and meters. 

Before the arrangement was made, can you give me any reason 
why the additional producing power was not put on other than an 
absence of customers ?—I am not aware of any. 

I believe you are editor or proprietor of the Journat or Gas 
Licuttnc?—I am. 

And I believe you have always expressed a most unfavourable 
opinion with regard to the agitation for cheap gas, and all the com- 
panies proposing to supply it?—I have always maintained, that the 
reduction of the price to 4s. was uncalled for, and that the companies 
must ultimately raise the price again, and so it has turned out. 

That is your opinion as a gas engineer ?—It is. 

Do you consider that opinion has been borne out by the operations 











When was that ?—In 1854. ‘Those works belonged to a private in- 











of the companies in the city of London?—Yes; and I will, if you wish 
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it, give my reasons for it. They had been carrying £6000 or £7000 a 

| year to capital, which I consider was due to current revenue ; and that 
'| cannot be considered a satisfactory way of conducting a concern. 

| You say the retort-houses are in bad condition?—I meant to say, 
| the retort-beds might be improved—the arches. If it had not been 

|| for that, I should have put the price at 163 years’ purchase. 

|| Do you make any deduction in your calculation for waste?— Yes; 
|| I have allowed that at one-sixth, or 4,166,000 cubic feet. 

You, as an engineer, have been accustomed to value works of this 


|| Yes.—I have made a rough estimate of these. 

|| What is the amount?—The structure value of the works, mains, 
services, and meters, I put at £19,514. 

|| Mr. Boviti: That does not include the land ?—Yes, it includes the 
land. That is what I estimate to be the structural value of the works. 

| Mr. Logie: As to the two tanks and a certain amount of pipes 

|, which your father contracted for—can you favour us with the quan- 

| tity of the pipes ?—I could not give them now, 

| What do you consider to be the value of the two tanks >—They were 

| very expensive foundations. j 

| Was that part of the subject matter of the contract with your father ? 

|{—No; that was done by Mr. Mackintosh. My father contracted only 

for the supply of the iron-work. 

|| The witness having been requested to prepare himself with certain 

|| details upon which he was to be examined at the next sitting, the pro- 

|| ceedings were adjourned till eleven o’clock the following day. 


(To be continued.) 








May 16, 1854, 
CHARGE OF GAS STEALING. 
(Before Mr. Comsx,) 
Charles Warren Lipsham was charged with unlawfully laying a 
pipe to communicate with a pipe belonging to the Surrey Consu- 


} 

| 

| SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT. 
1] 

| 


mers’ Gas Company, without its consent. 
Mr. Sotomon said, I appear on behalf of the Surrey Consumers’ 
\ Gas Company, to charge the defendant with having committed a very 
\' serious offence, amounting to felony; but my clients have taken a 
:| milder form against him, Ly summoning him under a certain clause 
! in their Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. cap. 15, sec. 18; also under the 
Consolidated Clauses Act. Every person laying or causing to lay a 
pipe to communicate with any pipe containing gas surreptitiously, 
and without the consent of the certain gas company, shall forfeit the 
sum of £5 for every such offence, and for every day such offence is 
perpetrated. The defendant was one of our customers between two 
and three years, up to the 26th of February last, when the sum of 
£2. 19s. 6d. was due, and the pipe was disconnected from the main 
by order of the company, who refused to supply him any longer with 
gas. In April following, the company ascertained that the defendant 
had connected a pipe to their main, and used their gas surreptitiously, 
which was, in fact, a felony of itself. I shall call witnesses to prove 
my case, and call upon your worship to punish the defendant accord- 
ing to law, as an example to others. The case is one of great impor- 
tance, and it is the wish of the company that tradesmen should know 
that they cannot surreptitiously use their gas without some punish- 
‘ment. They had no vindictiveness against the defendant, or they 
would not have proceeded against him under such a mild course. 
Frederick Young: I am a gasfitter, in the employ of the Surrey 
| Consumers’ Gas Company. I know the defendant; he keeps a beer- 
; house at No. 20, Webb-street, Southwark. On the 26th of February 
| last I went to his house, as above, and cut off the gas from our main. 
| All connection with our pipe was then stopped. 
|| Timothy Appleford: I am inspector of gas in the employ of the 
Surrey Consumers’ Gas Company. I went tothe defendant's premises 
between nine and ten o'clock on the evening of the 24th of April last, 
‘and I saw gas burning in his shop. The gas had been cut off in 
|February last, and had not been connected by us since. The de- 
| fendant had connected a pipe to our main without the consent of the 
company, and surreptitiously burnt their gas. 
Mr. Sotomon: That is the case, your worship. It is quite clear 
that the defendant has pilfered our gas, and ought to be punished. 
Mr. Compe to Mr. Appleford: Did the defendant say anything to 
yon when you found out that he had connected the pipe with your 
main ? 
Mr. Appleford : He said, I have spoken to Mr. Peacock, the chair- 
man of your company, and he knows I am burning the gas. 
| Mr, Compe: Well, what have you to say, Mr, Binns? 
Mr. Binns: Well, I cannot deny the evidence. My client is a 


| 


Mr. Cémpe: Then you acknowledge the offence? 

Mr. Binns: We were caught the first day; and I do not think 
much harm has been done. 
| Mr. Compe: You are fined 40s, and 23, costs; and if no goods, on 
return of my warrant, you will be imprisoned for one month. 
| The case was thereupon adjourned, 





TRIBUNAL CIVIL OF THE SEINE, 
Fes. 28 and Marcu 7, 1855. 
SAUVAGE ¥. MARGUERITTE AND CO, 
In this case the plaintiff brought an action against the defendants, 
{who are known as the English Gas Company of Parie, for compensa- 


}\tion for personal injuries sustained by him through an explosion of 


| the gasometer at the Opera House on the 25th of October, 1849, The 
damages were laid at £2000. 

The explosion of the gasometer of the Opera, followed by fire, took 
place at half-past six in the evening of the 25th of October, 1849. All 
the gas-burners in the neighbourhood were extinguished, and a 
column of fire was.observed behind the Cité Trévise, amidst the de- 





corations of the Opera. The conflagration, however, was suddenly 
reduced to small proportions, for a mysterious hand had moderated it || 
in an instant. The firemen from the station of the Menus-Plaisirs | 
hastened to the spot, and at a quarter-past seven the fire was com-|, 
pletely extinguished. At this time M. Sauvage, who had during the) 
whole period of the conflagration directed the firemen and stopped up | 
the leakages, emerged from the ruins. His body was terribly burned) 
from head to foot. His was the mysterious hand which so suddenly |; 
arrested the flames at a moment when, alone on the scene of the || 
disaster, he rushed through the flames at the peril of his life to shut 
the valves of the gasometer. } 

The noble and glorious conduct of M. Sauvage has long since been | 
placed beyond dispute ; a medal of honour has been presented to him {| 
for the courage and devotion which he manifested on this solemn || 
occasion. Under these circumstances, afflicted with an absolute inca-'| 
pacity for labour, and after having exhausted his means, M. Sauvage! 
is reduced to the necessity of an appeal to the tribunal to obtain jus-| 
tice for himself and his wife. 

The question at issue was, whether the fire was the result of any 
fault or negligence on the part of M. Sauvage, or on the part of the | 
English Company; or, on the contrary, whether it resulted from | 


meter of the Opera was constructed in 1822; partially reconstructed | 
and altered in 1828; since 1845 it had undergone no repairs; from || 
1847 to 1849 it had been out of use. It was put into action on the 24th || 
October, and exploded on the following day, the 25th October, 1849, | 
Such were the incontestible and admitted facts; and they have been | 
the subject of several examinations, reports, and verbal processes. 
M. Lemonnier and M. J. Fasre pleaded for the plaintiffs, and M, 
Brrumont for the defendants. 
The following was the judgment pronounced :— 
‘Seeing that on the 2dth October, 1849, towards seven o’clock in the 
evening, a fire, attended with explosion, broke out in the gasometer known | 
as of the Opera, belonging to the company known as Margueritte and Co., | 
that M. Sauvage, who, at the peril of his life, contributed in a noble man- | 
ner to arrest the cause of the destruction, has received, as also his wife, | 
during these events, injuries which have threatened his existence, and of| 
which the results ‘are such as to deprive him of the power again to pursue, 
his ordinary occupation. Seeing that the facts, established in the course of 
the examination, prove that the cause of the disaster which has deprived | 
M. Sauvage and his wife of their means of existence is attributable to! 
the neglect and imprudence of the Society Margueritte and Co. Con- 
sidering that the gasometer was not constructed in accordance with | 
the regulations established ; that it was covered in by a roof, instead of | 
being exposed to the free air; and that there was not in the building a sys- || 
tem of ventilation to prevent the acccumulation of inflammable gas. Consi- | 
dering further, that the gasometer, to which no repairs seem to have been | 
made since the year 1845, had been abandoned and out of action since |! 
the month of July, 1847—that is to say, for more than two years—when the 
company again brought it into use on the 24th of October, 1849, without 
inquiry as to its fitness, which should have been considered necessary after 
a period of two years’ inactivity ; and, that, further, the company neglected 
all precautionary measures imposed under such circumstances by the most 
ordinary prudence; that chiefly, in obstinately using an old, and for two | 
years abandoned apparatus, the company did not adopt any means to prove | 
not only that were no escapes from the top, but also that the iron plate of 
which it was composed had resisted the action of the weather, of rust, or 
any other destructive agent. Considering that, with the evidence of so 
grave a neglect and want of foresight, the company is not in a position to 
attribute the accident to such a cause as that Sauvage had entered the 
building with a light on hearing an extraordinary noise, or that he | 
neglected to shut the door of his house, thus to bar the passage of the 
light from his room. Considering that these statements are energetically 
denied by Sauvage, and that, ifeven they were true, they ought rather to 
be regarded as the occasion than as the cause of the accident; that this 
cause was necessarily in existence previous to the entry of Sauvage into 
the building; that it was, without doubt, in the escape resulting from the 
bad condition of the gasometer ; and that this effect resulting the same day 
as the gasometer was brought into full action for the first time, the service | 
of the former evening being only partial, proves by the fact, and in some 
degree by the date, deteriorations of the gasometer, of which the com- 
pany could not have been ignorant, and which, if they had remedied, the | 
gasometer might have been brought into action withoutdanger. Consider- | 
ing that the company had acted without taking the precautions which were 
indicated by the circumstances themselves, it can only attribute to itself, 
the disaster of the 25th of October, 1849; that by such accident it has 
caused to Sauvage and his wife a damage for which it owes them reparation, | 
in accordance with the terms of the Articles 1382 and 1383 of the Code | 
Napoléon, and that this Tribunal possesses the authority to determine the | 
amount of such damage. For these reasons, the court condems the Society || 
Margueritte and Co., to pay to Sauvage aud his wife a life annuity of | 
1200f. (£50.), reduceable to 900f. at the decease of either party, the said | 
pension to be paid quarterly, andin advance. The pension to commence from || 
the day when Sauvage left the premises. The court further condemns the | 
said company to indemnify Sauvage from the extraordinary costs- and} 
expenses to which he has been subjected by the accident; the said costs | 
and. expenses are determined by the court at 500f. (£20).” 
The company is condemned in costs. 





Miscellaneous News, 


EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY, | 
The Half-yearly ordinary Meeting of this Company was held at the| 
company’s offices, John-street, Adelphi, on the 15th ult., for the pur- | 
pose of declaring a dividend, and electing two directors in the room| 
of those going out by rotation, and one auditor—J. B. Kexty, Esq., | 
in the chair. | 
Mr. Kety, on taking the chair, said he had been requested to do s0| 
by the directors, in consequence of the unhappy loss the company had | 
sustained by the death of their late respected chairman, Colonel | 
Henderson. Under those circumstances, he hoped the proprietors | 
would concede him some indulgence. (Hear, hear.) 




















Mr. ANDREWS, the secretary, then read the.advertisement convening 
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the meeting, and also the minutes of the last general meeting, and of 
the two last extraordinary meetings, which were approved of and 
signed by the chairman, 
The following report and statement of accounts were then read :— 
« Gentlemen,—During the very short period which has elapsed since 
ou were last assembled, the board of directors have sustained a severe 
oss, It is their painful duty to announce the death of Lieut.-Col. Hen- 





derson, our late esteemed and valued chairman, which occurred suddenly 
| on the 2lst ult. The directors desire to record their high appreciation of 
| the valuable aid Colonel Henderson at all times rendered the company by 
|| hig constant attendance at his place at their meetings, when he was ever 
|| ready to afford them the benefit of his sound and varied scientific know- 
|} ledge, aided by his great business qualifications and zeal for the welfare 
|| of the company. 

ii ‘As relates to the proceedings of the company for the past half-year, 
1 your directors have but little to remark, as their report to the shareholders 
|| at the extraordinary meeting on the 27th of March last explained generally 
the necessity of extending the manufacturing plant—the inevitable result 
| of the continued increasing trade of the company; and, in accordance 
|| with the resolution of the shareholders, they are in the course of issuing 
\| debenture bonds to the amount of £25,000; of which sum £10 000 have 
| already been taken up by the shareholders, their friends, and old deben- 
| ture-holders. Contracts have been entered into for a part of the proposed 
|| alteration, and arrangements are in progress for the other works, which 
it is hoped will be completed in time for the company to reap the full | 
|| advantage in the ensuing winter. 

|! ‘The continued high price of coals, and every material connected with 
'{ the manufacture and distribution of gas, and the comparative low price of 
coke, breeze, and other products, have resulted in a reduction of the net | 

profit for the past, as compared with the previous, half-year, when you had 

















the benefit of a moderate contract for coal, and obtained much higher | 
prices for coke and breeze; but it is satisfactory to know that the gas | 
rental continues to increase; and it is hoped that an extended trade, || 
combined with the advantages likely to result from the projected improve- || 
ments in the manufacturing plant, and a strict adherence to economy of | 
expenditure and management in every department, will eventually lead to | 
an improvement in our profits; but your directors desire to remind you 
that they have had difficulties of more than an ordinary nature to contend 
with during: the current half-year, which have entailed the necessity of || 
some extraordinary expenses in the manufacturing department, and whieh | 
will doubtless affect the profitable working of the current half year. 

‘The directors have to announce that in November next there will fall || 
due debenture bonds amounting to £7000, whieh they propose to renew at || 
the proper time. 1] 

‘The accounts for the half-year now under consideration are on the || 
table: they have been examined and certified by the auditors, and exhibit) 
a manufacturing profit of £6285. Os. 6d., from which is to be deducted the | 
sum of £1007. 16s. ld. for interest due on the borrowed capital of the | 
company, of £380. 8s. 3d. written off as bad debts, and other small || 
deductions, leaving the sum of £4368. 13s. as the net profit on the|| 
last half-year’s transactions; from which your directors recommend you | 
to declare a dividend of £1 per share, free of income tax, being at the rate 
of £4 per cent. per annum on the capital of the company, leaving a balance i 
of £368. 13s. 2d., which they recommend shall be carried to the credit of | 
the suspended account, as heretofore. {| 

“Your directors have further to report, that, in pursuance of the pro-|| 
visions of the company’s Act of Incorporation, two directors and one audi- | 
tor will go out of office at this meeting; and the directors and auditor who i 





are to retire are, John Holdship and Samuel Peace Pratt, Esquires, direc- 
tors, and James Michael Holdship, Esq., auditors, who are eligible to be 


re-elected, and offer themselves accordingly.’ 








Dr. MANUFACTORY ACCOUNT, rrom Juty 1 ro Dec. 30, 1854. Cr. 
To tradesmen’s accounts, for lime, &c......... , £281 13 1 | By gas rental, half-year to Dec. 30, 1854 .......... £21,574 0 0 
To coals consumed ...... TE al a ae ee ae +» 12,077 11 6 | By coke account, proceeds*of sales and stock ....... 4,416 7 9 
To wages paid under this head. .....+....++seeeee- 3,062 15 2 | By breeze, do. do. iin one 437 5 0 
To rent and taxes, paid and due .. ..-+e0....45-- eee 383 2 10 | By tar, do. do. ie atl 825 111 
To directors, paid......... Saas eaacenainah acini 375 0 0 | By anmoniacal liquor, do. do, ecccees 251 4 1 
To auditors, paid and due ......... pid-itenbie:-ateEe 30 0 0 | By discount end allowances on tradesmen’s accounts. . 56 11 10 
ee CPlaUen, PME ie. sadinccicsiKccen cesenens . 200+, wees 934 18 2 | By D. Jonassohn, in re-coal contract .........+.... 500 4 0 
To collector’s commission, paid and due..... ...... 178 13 3 By the London Gas Company, for gas supplied...... 712 6 
To stationery, stamps, &c., OA. ot So omeenee 57 10 10 | 
To general charges, paid... ......605 ces secesevcece 183 17 7 | 
To gas allowance, amount written off .,.-...... oe 8413 8 
|To wear and tear, amount of account ..........+ —_ 4,114 3 9 | 
|'To the Chartered Gas Company, for gas supplied... 19 6 9} 
‘To profit and loss, for half. year’s working profit ... 6,285 0 6 
| £28,068 7 1) £28,068 7 1) 
Dr. PROFIT anv LOSS ACCOUNT, Prom Juty 1 To Dec. 30, 1854. Cr. 
| 'To‘dividends, for 22nd div. under act of incorporation. £4,000 0 0 | By balance of unappropriated profits .... ...... -.» £7,362 3 10) 
| To interest, amount of account for half-year to Dec. 30 1,007 16 1 By cash, for bad debts recovered ............ .0-4-- 14 2 2) 
| To bad debts, amount written off to Dec. 30 ..... aioe 380 8 38 By manufacturing account, half-year’s working profit. 6,285 0 6 
To general law charges, amount of account ...... es 118 9 8 
To income and property tax, amount reserved ...... 423 15 6) 
|To suspended account, per resolution of general 
RES hl eee ee Laueviodesttess: “eae 
Hl To balance, half-year’s net profit ....... poets baeet 4,368 13 2 | 
£13,661 6 6| £13,661 6 6 
| Dre BALANCE-SHEET, Dre. 30, 1854. Cr. | 
To investment, amount of account .. £203,818 13 3 By capital joint stock, received of proprietors ....,. £180,722 10 0 
To do. charged this half-year .. 1,718 0 6 By tradesmen’s accounts, due by the company ...... 5,782 2 0 
—_——_. £205,536 13 9 | By rent, balance due....... BD Riccar dB te eco | 
| To gas rental], due to the company 16,183 11 6 CG. scree teatunes oenkan satus +54 os 845 9915 9 
To do. outstanding accounts .. 681 6 11 By collector’s commission, due ........ee.seeeeeeee 78 15 1 
ae ae 8. i rere 30 0 (0 
To enthej Datemve te trams oso si csicicc cs sesecccesc ce 555 1 11 | By debentures, balance of amount issued ......... .. 44,300 0 0 
| To tradesmen’s accounts, owing for coke, &. ....... 1,161 0 3] By do. __ interest, balance of amount issued to 
To coke, stock on hand ... ....... PU bcedew sve Oes 613 5 0 NE I hc vic sme namie el sens cee eee Lee 240 11 6 
Pee OO Re So iso Ska Bele eka dds dcewsesesces 219 0 0 | By gas deposits, due to sundry depositors .......... 174 2 9 
eo Aa oo S004 covovasees otesnece 204 8 8 | By dividends, balance due to Dec. 30............... 482 17 6 
To ammoniacal liquor, do. ,. .......ccesccccscees 10 © 1 | By income and property tax, balance due to Dec. 30. 702 6 4 
To general stores, dO. ........-.sececeescescescees 2,662 8 8 | By loan account, do, do..... 6,500 0 0) 
HS DOE MO 5a: -o we c:0.96: wvres 90.09,08 snnceeesiones 2,154 2 0 | By profit and loss, balance half year’s net profit .... 4,368 13 2 
[PP RIEMINOE, Te. o<cdanaccensetienn ene oo es 145 12 4 
|| To pipelaying account, do,.......... oseceese 525 17 7 | 
|| Lo meters, amount of account ........0. cece cence 7,170 18 3 
H To Chartered Gas Company, balance due ......--.- 28 11 1 
|| To London Gas Company, do. .. 2... ...e00 eeee eee 68 14 6 
To suspended account, balance, June 30, 7,686 10 11 
i Less written off..... ...-. 93,862 3 10 
——_——_ 4,324 7 1 
| To sundry creditors .....csscccccccsceccees socece 194615 6 | 











\| £243,481 14 1 


The Cuarrman: If any gentleman will be kind enough to move the 
|| adoption of the report and statement of accounts, it will then be com- 
| petent for any proprietor to express his opinion respecting them. 


be approved of. 
| Mr. W. B. Ruopes seconded the motion. 


the report, I shall put it to the meeting. 

|| Mr. Joun Moruanp expressed surprise that the dividend should be 
| 88 great now, with a balance of £4000, as it was last year, when there 
was a balance of £7000. 

The Cuarrman said, the directors felt themselves justified in de- 
|claring the dividend named in the report; but if the proprietors 


| thought it was too much, the directors would have no objection to 
diminish it, 





Mr, Joznt Marpon moved that the report and statement of accounts | 


The Cuarrman: If no gentleman has any observation to make upon | 


| L understand that you only get 6s. 


| account, you can pay 5 per cent. upon the profits of the year, and 


£243,481 14 3 || 


Mr, Wueeier: The profit of last year was £7000, and of this year’ 
£4000, making £11,000. Now, if you wish to get rid of the suspended | 


leave a balance of £1700. 

Mr. Hapianp: I wish to know whether the consumption of cannel 
coal gas is as profitable for the company as the consumption of the 
common coal? 

The Cuainman: A great number of our customers will only burn 
the cannel coal gas, and therefore it is not a matter of discretion 
with us what coal we s use. 

Mr. Hapitanp: My question is one with regard to profit and loss. 
1000 for canne) coal gas. 

The Cuarrman: We should be glad to get more if we could. 
Mr. Hapianp: I want to know which coal would be the most 





profitable for the proprietors ? 
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the common gas, than at 6s. of the cannel coal gas. I may here state, 
that for the purpose of manufacturing both kinds of gas, we had to 
make extensive alterations in our premises lately. We had to geta 
new scrubber, and make some other improvements, for which a large 
sum had to be appropriated. 

Mr. Ruopes: Is not your account for bad debts this half-year 
rather heavy? 

The Cuarrman: This is not the actual account of bad debts for the 
last half-year; those bad debts run over a long period, and in com- 
pee with the bad debts of other companies, they are very small. 

or the last three years the average per centage of bad debts does not 
exceed 24. I can assure the company that this is correct. 

Mr. Ruopes: How do the law expenses arise? 

The Cuainman: We were obliged to go to law to recover money 
from several parties. We entered into a contract for coals, and that 
contract not having been fulfilled, we brought an action against the 
contractor, and that action we recovered. ‘The Westminster Railway 
Company got an act enabling them to run through our works. We 
protected ourselves by opposing them in Parliament, and we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an indemnity from the promoters of the bill. 
Certain law expenses were incurred ; but if ever they take our works, 
we shall get back those expenses. We have already received £250 
from them, and if those works go forward, we shall get what we want. 

Mr. Ruopgs: With respect to the new gasholder—where are you 
going to build it? What sort of a gasholder is it? 

The Cuarzman: It is a telescopic gasholder, but not a new one. 

Mr. Ruopes: Oh! I thought it was a new one. I thought you had 
not room on your ground. 

The Cuatxman: Oh, yes! we have a very large space, where we 
can build a gasholder of very large dimensions. 

Mr. Ruopgs: Then respecting the coal-steres—are you going to 
enlarge them, and make them more secure? 

The Cuarrman: Yes, we intend to enlarge them, and bring them 
near to the retort-house, 

Mr. Ruoprs: Then respecting the engine-house—are there not en- 
gines already on the works? 

The Cuairnman: Yes, but they are too small, and the directors 
think it necessary to erect two engines of competent power. 

Mr. Ruopes: Do you think it will be necessary to pave the yard? 

The Cuarrman: The yard never has been paved. We have cob- 
bled it up and mended it with refuse, but its state has been a subject 
of complaint on the part of our customers. I suppose we shall have 
to pave it this year. 

Mr, WueeEteR: These are engineering questions. We all know 
that, unless the works are put in a proper state, you cannot carry 
‘them on profitably. May I ask what part of the works will be taken 
away by the railway? 

The Cuatnman: The railway will take away sixty feet deep of the 
| works towards the river. It is contemplated by their plan to go over 
| our wharf, where we land our goods. It was intended by us to have 
| an upright or hydraulic lift, by which the coals should be lifted from 
| the barge to the bridge, and then on toour works, A covered bridge 
| is to be erected at the expense of the Railway Company. 

The Srcretary: They are to take 500 yards from us, and give 750; 
but they are bound to give the company the same frontage and area 
of wharf as they take from us, and the same leasehold, 

The CuatrmMan: Under the advice of competent engineers, we have 
inserted in the act ample indemnity for any injury our premises may 
sustain, if the railway company ever interfere with them, They have 
till August next to interfere, and if they do not do so by that time, 
they will have to go again to Parliament. The company are fully 
protected against any invasion on the part of the railway company. 
The Secretary: For every five feet the railway company takes 
from us, they give seven. 

Mr. Wueeisnr: If the company has taken care to get sufficient 
space, so as that their increased business may be carried on without 
interference, that is satisfactory. Ido not ask the company to be 
taken care of as railway companies have been—by noblemen, Fair- 
ness meets with its own reward ; and, if we have got suflicient ground 
to enable us to carry on our works with facility, that is all that can 
be required. (Hear, hear.) 

The Cuainman: We are satisfied that we have not only sufficient 
‘space, but that, if the plans of the railway company be carried out, 
our position will be much better. 

| Mr. VanpewaLL: You must bear in mind that the railway come 
‘pany must go to Parliament to carry out their plans. The matter is 
in abeyance for the present year, and perhaps for the next. 

| Mr, Wueeter: Perhaps you will ask the secretary to do us the 
|favour of teiling us when we shall be in possession of this new 
| ground, 

The Cuatrman: You need not ask it as a favour. The secretary 
will be happy to give information on all points connected with the 
company’s affairs to any gentleman that may call upon him for the 
purpose. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Box: It was doubted by my friend Rhodes whether we had suf- 
ficient room for gasholders, Are we not prohibited from erecting 
twe gasholders there? 

The Cuarrman: No. Whenever the time arrives that it may be 
necessary to erect a gasholder, we have room enough; but we do not 
contemplate erecting another gasholder at present, 

Mr. Box: I had an impression on my mind that the directors con- 
templated erecting another gasholder, and that the money borrowed 
was for that purpose. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, that is right; but it was for the retort-house 
we wanted the money. 

Mr. Box: You have sufficient space for another retcrt-house ? 

The Cuarnman: Yes; butat present we only intend to occupy half 





| 


The Cuarrman: I think we should have more profit at 4s. 6d. of 


Mr. Box: How much will that cost? 

The Cuarnman: We have abundance of estimates on the subject. 
We want to enlarge our works to manufacture more gas, for which 
we have already storage-room. By this means we hope to be put out 
of the painful position which we were in last year for want of retort- 
room. 

Mr. Box: I conceive the £20,000 to be raised will be more than 
ample for the retort-house. The large retort-house raised by the 
Pheenix Company did not cost that sum. 

The Cuarrman: We shall want additional purifiers and engines, 
The retort-house is only a part of the contemplated improvements, 
We intend having a residence for the superintendent, who never ought 
to be out of the works. 

Mr. Vanpewa.L: Another important thing is the enlargement of 
the coal-stores, At present we are at some inconvenience in convey- 
ing the coal from the wharf; but, according to our new arrangement, 
we shall be able to wheel them along by a tramway. 

Mr. Box: But this will produce a great deterioration in the coals, 
for the oftener they are moved the worse they will be. 

The Cuairman: The proposed arrangement will prevent frequent 
movings. 

Mr. Box: Then you will only have to take them at once to the 
place where they are required, and there will not be so much deterio- 
ration. Are the £25,000 debentures to be raised for those alterations 
and improvements? What about the suspended account? 

The Cuairman: By agreement, the suspended account is disposed | 
of altogether. | 

Mr. Wueeter: After taking off the balance referred to in the | 
accounts, it will leave £4000. 

The Cuairnman: The understanding is that the suspended account 
will never appear again, That suspended account was never under- | 
stood by any shareholder. | 

Mr. Box: It ought never to have been in the account, sir. Observa- | 
tions have sometimes been made by proprietors, that the surplus profits 
should go to the liquidating of the suspended account, or, in other 
words, to the floating capital. Are there any other steps intended to 
be taken? (‘* Time! time!’’) I don’t intend to take up the time of | 
the meeting unnecessarily. (‘*I hope not.”) Is any fund set apart 
for the liquidation of those debentures when they fall due? 

The Cuarrman: I think it was the pleasure of the shareholders at 
the last meeting that no such fund should be set apart. It was | 
suggested that a certain sum should be set apart as a sinking-fund | 
for the liquidation of these debentures; but it was the wish of the 
majority of the meeting that no such fund should be set apart. How- | 
ever, we are in the hands of the meeting to do whatever they like. 

Mr. Ruopes: I hope not. 

Mr. Box: If the directors are not prepared at the next meeting to | 
come forward with a specific resolution on the subject—for if the | 
debentures are not to be liquidated, they will ever be a burden to us— | 
I shall recommend that a sinking-fund be established, and that so’ 
much per cent. be written off every half year; and that that sum be 
invested in some way, that we can lay our hands on it whenever it is | 
required. Now, I have a remark to make with respect to the half- | 
yearly accounts. I am aware that the directors have been in peculiar | 
circumstances this last half-year. I think our accounts do not exhibit | 
that increase of profits which they did the last half-year. The rental | 
for the hall-year up to Christmas is only £102 more than that of the | 
previous half-year; but our increased expenditure for coals is some 
thousands, ‘This is a material point, as coals are the staple article of 
the company. The increased consumption of coals amounts to 1310 
tons; which, in my opinion, should produce a greater rental than | 
£102. I wishto have this material point explained. There is another | 
thing to which I wish to cali the attention of the meeting; there has | 
been a great falling off in the sale of coke. In other companies, the | 
return for the sale of coke is more than half the retuin for the sale 
of coals. 

Mr. Vanpewatt: The coke and breeze account were always placed 
together in one sum. Now we divide them inaccordance with a reso- 
lution of the company. The coke account is, consequently, appa- | 

rently less, | ° 

Mr. Box: Then the wear and tear account is very large—£4000. | 

gantic company in London, in pro- | 








Why, it is larger than the most gi 
portion to rental, 

The Cuatrman: How many thousand pounds do others carry into 
capital, which we carry into wear and tear? 

Mr, Box: Can you give us the items of these accounts ? | 
The Secretary: I can if you come to the office. No person would || 
ever read these accounts, if they were detailed so minutely. Indeed, |! 
the general complaint is that our accounts are too much in detail. 
Mr. Box: I give our secretary full credit for his constant readiness |! 
to afford the proprietors every explanation. With regard to the 
money for debentures, I find that £5000 is to go to the removal of the | 
suspension account. But all that has been written off in the suspense 
account has come from our surplus profits. I thought the floating 
capital in this company was sufficient, considering the smallness of 
this company’s transactions in comparison with those of other com- 
panies. I thought you had a floating capital of £18,060 or £19,000. 
The Secretary: Our floating capital is about £7000. 

Mr. VanpewaL: I wish we had so large a floating capital as that 
named by Mr. Box. 

‘Yhe Secretary: If Mr. Box will meet me at the office, I can afford 
him every satisfaction with respect to the floating capital, and any 
other matters connected with the affairs of the company, financial or 
otherwise. 

The Cuatrman: With regard to the consumption of coals, I must 
inform Mr. Box, that at the time we adopted the clay retorts, which 
were not then understood by the superintendent, there was a great 
waste of coals. With respect to the coke, in order not to render 
ourselves obnoxious to the Sanitary Improvement Commission, 
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and to produce as little smoke as possible, we consume all 
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coke. It then necessarily follows that we have less coke for sale 
than at any former period. It is essentially necessary, however, to 
bear in mind that there is at present such a run against gas com- 
panies, and manufacturers of every kind throughout the metropolis, 
that too much care cannot be taken to avoid bringing upon ourselves 
the censure of those new authorities who under a recent act have 
almost absolute power. We are, therefore, under the ity of 


responsibility, was present to aid them by his counsel, and direct them by his expe- 
rience; and the result has fully corroborated the prudence of their resolve. 
“ Mr. Danré arrived in London in September, when not an hour was lost; the 
conservancy issi s’ plans, proposals, aud maps of Calcutta were 
before him, when, within a comparatively short space of time, he produced his 
requirements, estimates, and specifications, accompanied by drawings; these being 
approved of by Mr. George Lowe, our consulting engineer, and the practical directors 
at the board, tenders for the supply were immediately invited from several eminent 
facturers. Contracts were entered into, and have been faithfully kept, save 











consuming coke, which otherwise we should sell, in order to avoid 
penalties for producing smoke. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ruones : I move that a dividend, out of the profits of the con- 
cern, of £1 per share, being at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
clear of the income-tax for the half-year ending December 31 last, be 
now declared; and that the said dividend be payable on and after 
| Friday, June 1, next, Saturday excepted, between the hours of ten 
! and four o’clock ; and that the balance of the profit-and-loss account, 
amounting to £368, 13s, 2d., be carried, as heretofore, to the credit of 
the suspended account. 

M, Box seconded the motion, which was agreed to nem. dis. 

ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

On the motion of Mr, Lewis Tuompson, seconded by Mr. Ruopes, 
John Holdship, Esq., a director retiring by rotation, was unanimously 
re-elected. 

Samuel Peace Pratt, Esq., another director retiring by rotation, 
| was also unanimously re-elected, on the motion of Mr. Box, seconded 
by Mr. Ruopes. 

James Michael Holdship, Esq., was re-elected as auditor, without 


opposition. 
DEATH OF COLONEL HENDERSON, 

Mr. Box: I thought some réference would have been made on this 
occasion to the removal by death of our late respected chairman, 
Colonel George Henderson. 

The Cuarrman: The board of directors has addressed a letter of 
condolence to his bereaved family; and the board thought it more 
respectful to his memory that the vacancy should not be suddenly 
filled up. It was thought by the board that the company should 
have time not only to be aware of the heavy loss they had sustained 
by the death of their late lamented chairman, but that they should also 
have time to look about them for the best man to take his place. 
(Hear, hear.) On these grounds, the election of a successor to the 
late Colonel Henderson has been deferred. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Box: I believe it is not necessary, therefore, that the court of 
proprietors should take notice of his death. 

The Cuairman: There is no general rule on the subject. As soon 
as Colonel Henderson’s death was heard of by the board, they drew 
up and transmitted to his family a letter of condolence, on account of 
their sad bereavement, Our late respected chairman died suddenly, 
of ossification of the lungs. He was in town on the previous day, 
and had no indication of illness, 

Mr. Box: When we lost the valuable services of Mr. Jackson, you 
acted differently. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Jackson was not a director. We must, in 
| this case, adhere to the act of Parliament; and the shareholders will 
have fourteen days’ notice of a meeting to elect a director in the 
room of the late Colonel Henderson. 

The conversation dropped. 

On the motion of Mr. Haptanp, seconded by Mr. Ruones, a vote 
\of thanks was unanimously accorded to the directors for their past 
| services. 
| The Cuatran briefly acknowledged the compliment, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY. 


| The Second Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company 
| took place at the London Tavern on Wednesday, May 30. 
Captain Barner presided. 

Mr. Georce Hupson, secretary, having read the advertisement 
| convening the meeting, 
The CuarrMan read the following report :— 


“ We assemble to-day in accordance with our deed of settlement. 

“ You will doubtless bear in mind that at onr last general meeting the causes 
which prevented your directors from taking active measures in furtherance of this 
project were fully explained, and a con§dent hope was then expressed that an early 
mail would bring information that would justify them in proceeding to engage 
engineers, to enter into contracts, and to energetically carry out the object for which 
this company is formed. 

“It was fate in July before your directors received from India information 
sufficiently definite to induce them to commence practical operations; and, although 
| they are duly impressed with the necessity of rendering your capital productive by 
| the earliest possible employment of it, they at the same time could not, feeling 
| that to make a false step on the threshold of the undertaking would be to compro- 
mise their characters as men of business, and to withdraw from them the confidence 
that vou had been pleased to bestow. 

“ This feeling has been your directors’ guide throughout their period of service; 
and, while they feel their ibility i as the project advances, they have 
also strengthened confidence in the ultimate success of the undertaking itself. 

“ Your directors have thought it necessary to make these preliminary observations 
| before they proceed to the more interesting detail, because it may be supposed by 
some that, as soon as the contract was confirmed, the lighting of Calcutta with gas 
might be easily and rapidly accomplished. 

“ Although to secure the services of a well-qualified gas engineer was the first 
duty of your executive after the date before named, the subject had occupied 
their attention for many previous months. They advertised for candidates, and 
otherwise cought, through various channels, te obtain a gentleman whose qualifica- 
tions in every respect would ensure the implicit confidence of the directors, bearing 
in mind that their responsibilities and operations lay in a new field of action, distant 
many thousands of miles, subject to natural and physical difficulties ; but a!l of which 
having been duly considered, it was believed would succumb to well-directed scien- 
tific skill and practical experience ; and your directors do most sincerely congratulate 
themselves and the shareholders in having engaged, as chief engineer in your service, 
Mr. George Jules Danré, a gentleman of first-rate qualifications; he is a Knight of 
the Imperial Order of the Legion of Honour, and the Koyal Swedish Order of Vasa; 
his professional testimonials also are of the highest order, and his conduct has 
already fully justified the selection that was made, 

“ Mr, Danré was engaged, under contract, to light Stockholm with ges, and could 
Not join your service till September; ard your directors considered they ought not 
t) enter into other engagements until the engineer-in-chief, in whom rested great 
































only as to time; and herein the contractors find an excuse in the severity of the 

weather and the strike of workmen—causes which happily are of no moment, for a 

great portion of the material has already left our shores, and the remainder will be | 
shipped this week, leasing only further to be sent ah additional indent for mains, | 
which arrived by last month’s mail, and which it would have been imprudent, if not 
riskful, to have ordered before your engineer had himself surveyed the ground, and 
determined the plan that it is our interest to follow out on the first introduction of 
gas into India. 

«Mr. Danré left England, accompanied by Mr. Cowan, sub-engineer, by the mail 
of Nov. 4, and arrived in Calcutta Dec. 22 last ; he joined our local committee, and 
immediatly set to work, and is proceeding to fulfil his obligation with as much speed 
as circumstances admit of. 

“Under date, Calcutta, Feb. 23, Mr. Danré thus writes :— 

“«*T have the honour to send you two plans, A and B; and from minute investiga- 
tion, as well as from the report of the surveyor to the conservancy commissioners, I 
have been able to ascertain that the expense of lighting with oil the district A, both 
for public and private lights, amounts annually to £36,948, 16s., and that of the 
district B amounts to £29,115. 163. I leave it to the experience of the home board 
to judge for themselves what rental might be expected from the sale of gas in such 
districts of Calcutta which are chiefly inhabited by Europeans and wealthy natives, 
who all seem eager to patronise the gas; but, although there appears to be so fair an 
opening, I think myself in duty bound to advise the board to adopt plan B in pre- 
ference to A for two reasons :— 

“1, It includes all the best streets, and it is so planned that an extension can be 
easily carried out. | 

***2, It will oblige the inhabitants of the streets and houses, not included in list | 
and plan B, to come forward and make it worth the company’s while to extend their 
mains.’ | 

“ Your directors by the return mail supported the engineer’s opinion, and decided 
on proceeding with plan B. | 

“ The directors have the pleasing duty to acknowledge the able assistance they | 
receive from the Calcutta committee, and to bring to your notice the ready co-opera- | 
tion of the Marquis of Dalhousie, the Governor-General, and Mr. Halliday, the! 
Governor of Bengal, as well as those in authority, with whom communication has 
necessarily taken place, and who, without exception, have evinced a most laudable | 
desire to render available aid by removing any little difficulty that presented itself, 
and by affording every possible facility to render the project of that great public and | 
permanent benefit which it promises to bestow. 

“* Your directors would tion, as an inst among many others, of the readi- 
ness of the Government to meet your interest, that the requirement of 200 yards square | 
of land, whereon to erect our works, has been met by a grant of about fouracres. | 

“In conclusion, the directors also assure you that every new information they 
acquire strengthens them in the belief that your investment is a sound one, and can- 
not fail, under proper g t, when leted, to be as renumerative as an 











reasonable expectation can desire; and they have only to add that no exertion sh 
be spared on their part to arrive at that very satisfactory period of their duty.” 


The Secretary then read the following statement of accounts :— 
} 


Dr. 
34,905 shares, at £1......£34,905 0 0 
Interest to May, 31,1854.. 1,005 0 10 
Ditto to May 31, 1855.... 1,204 1 8 





Cr. 

Deposit account.....++e.. £29,901 1 6) 

Current account .....++- 230 19 2 

Preliminary expenses, as 

per last balance-sheet.. 2,081 12 11 | 

Passages to Calcutta .... 295 0 0 

Freight... 2. cecscsscccee 24515 2 

Insurance of goods ...... 31 14 10) 

Machinery, materials, and | 

INS. cnscccvscoseesse CH 8 8 

Advertising, printing, and 

stationery... ......seseee 52 311 

General and parliaméntary | 

OXpPenses .. cereus 192 7 3) 

Salaries and wages ...... 1,021 10 C} 

Petty cash ...0c0 ecce cece 4115 0 

Rent of offices... ssseeesees 9 0 0 

£37,114 2 6 £37,114 2 6 

The Crarrnman then said, this is the report and statement of 
accounts which the directors have to present to the shareholders } 
and, after I make one or two observations, I shall be ready to answer» 
to the best of my ability, any question which the proprietors may put 
to me, and to afford every information in my power respecting the 
undertakings. The paragraph in the report relating to the engineer 
may appear somewhat lengthy, but it must be remembered that he is 
a very important officer, and that upon his capability in that very 
onerous and responsible department much of our success depends. 
Many gentlemen present may think, and I once entertained the opinion 
myself, that there would be no great difficulty in securing in this 
country an efficient officer to fill that important post; but, although 
we advertised very freely for a competeut engineer, and read numerous 
applications for the appointment, we had considerable trouble in obtain- 
ing one fit in all points to fill the situation. It is not sufficient that 
the gentleman should be a mere engineer, capable of going to Glasgow 
or any other town to erect works, whither the directors could proceed 
at any time by rail, or send their consulting engineer occasionally, to 
supervise operations. We want a man, not only capable of acting as 
an enginecr, but one of position, and competent to communicate with 
the best classes in India; one who by kindness can induce the 
wealthy natives to beceme customers to the company ; for it is well 
known that it requires great tact, to induce the natives of India to 
accept any novelty, particularly such an one as gas. But, asa proof of 
the great success of our engineer in overcoming prejudices, I may 
mention that the natives have been in treaty with us as to who should 
have their houses first lighted by gas. The honours alluded to in the 
report, as conferred upon Mr. Danré, were not mentioned for the mere 
purpose of glossing his character; they were honours conferred for 
valuable services, performed by him in the capacity of engineer. The 
people of Stockholm were for a long time anxious to have the city lighted 
with gas, but owing to the great difficulties that presented themselves, 
no party would undertake the work until Mr. Danré offered himself; 
and upon the occasion of the King of Sweden presenting him with the 
Royal Swedish Order of Vasa, the Minister informed Mr. Danré 
that, although he would not tell him all his Majesty the King of 
Sweden said in his praise, he would say that, if his Majesty had 
known of Mr. Danré’s intention to remove, he would have compen- 
sated him sufficiently for remaining in the kingdom by appointing 

him Government engineer. Mr. Danré was unable to leave Stock- 
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jholm till September last ; but, upon his arrival in London, not a 
| moment was lost in preparing plans, specifications, and drawings; and 
he wes able to leave this country for Calcutta in November, and he 
-atrived at that city in the latter part of December. On arriving there 
the conservancy commissioners placed before him their plan, when, 
at a bird’s-eye view, he saw they were at fault; and, at their desire, 
, he went over the ground, surveyed the town, and sent in two reports 
;marked A and B, and now onthe table. One of these plans would 
require 25 miles of main pipes, and the other 32; but, although they 
originally cuntiengiene’ Saying down 25 miles of main pipes, they 
had taken sufficient margin in their calculations to adopt the plan for 
32, which could be effected at the same outlay as the plan for’ 25. The 
32-mile plan was, therefore, adopted as the basis of the company’s 
operations. I am not aware that I have any further remarks to make 
upon the report, butI shall be happy to hear any from the share- 
holders. I move that the report now read and the statement of ac- 
counts be received and adopted. 
| Mr. J. A. Cuowne seconded the resolution. 
A Propriztor ; What countryman is Mr. Danré? 
The Cuatrman: He isa Frenchman ; but he has a thorough know- 
ledge of English, and can write it excellently. 
Prins Beattie: How many miles of mains are intended to be laid 
wn ? 

The Cuaraman: Thirty-two miles of mains; and the present 

capital is quite sufficient to carry out the peony airy 
| Mr. Leman Oxtver: Have the directors heard from our eminent 
= what will be the legitimate profit derivable from the sale of 
as 
i‘ The Cuarnman: I cannot give a better answer than refer to Mr. 
| Danré’s letter, in which he states that he had ascertained that the 
| expense of lighting with oil the district A, for public and private 
| outside lights, amounted annually to £36,948. 16s., and district B to 
£29,116. 16s.. He therefore left it to the experience of the home- 
board to judge for themselves what rental might be expected from the 
,sale of gas in Calcutta, as it is chiefly inhabited by Europeans and 
| wealthy natives. In plan B there was at the present time only 1242 
public lights, which were supplied by the conservancy commissioners, 
but that was only a small number of the lights required. At present, 
| where there were large blocks of gentlemen’s houses, there were no 
| public lights; the owners being severally compelled to place one out- 
side their doors, yet it was estimated that the 1242 public lights 
| would yield to this company a revenue of £11,000 a year. The con- 
servancy commissioners were now introducing a bill to the Legislative 
Council of Canada for the purpose of empowering them to make a 
rate to light Calcutta; and if that bill were carried, there could be no 
doubt that, instead of 1242 public lights, they would have double that 
number, giving the company a gross revenue of upwards of £22,000 
| per annum, from a capital of £50,000. Under those circumstances 
e thought the company had most encouraging prospects. (Hear.) 
Mr. Leman Ottver: I suppose there will be, in addition, a great 
number of private lights, 
‘| The Cuarrman: I have already stated that some of the wealthy 
| natives were in treaty with the engineer to be the first to have their 
| houses lighted by the company. 
|| A SHAREHOLDER; I cannot understand how it is that district B., 
', containing 32 miles of main, can be lighted at the same expense to the 
company as district A., which contains only 25 miles. 
The Cuartrman: The original estimate was for 25 miles; but we 
argh left a sufficient margin in the estimates to cover the expenses 
of 32, 

Mr. Oxiver: Are the works now progressing ? 

The Cuairnman: By the last advices, the directors were informed 
that the company had possession of the ground, and that the works 
were rapidly progressing. 

The CuarrMan, in answer to a shareholder, said 10s. per 1000 
cubic feet was the price to be charged to the conservancy commis- 
sioners. With respect to the data on which the amount of profits 

| were estimated, he (the Chairman), had already informed the meet- 
ing that the total outlay would be only £50,000, and the certain re- 
‘venue upwards of £20,000 a year; but he had never stated that that 
would be all profit, or that that amount would be shared annually as 
, dividends from the commencement of their operations. 

A Propaieror said, he still did not understand on what principle 

the directors estimated the probable amount of profits. He saw no 
| means of ascertaining what they were likely to be. The arrange- 
‘ments made by the directors might return a profit of £20,000 per 
annum, but the chairman had not informed the shareholders what 
sum must be spent to get that amount of profit. 

The Cuarrman: I cannot tell myself, as I know very little about 
/gas; but I am surrounded at the board by practical gas-men, and 
according to their calculations we are led to expect a profit of from 50 
to 70 per cent. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Masson: At the last meeting I made some inquiries respecting 
the mode in which the coals were to be conveyed to the works— 
whether by water or by railway. I should be glad to know, now, in 
what position we are placed in that respect, and how far it might be 
| productive of economy to have the coals conveyed by the railway, 
| instead of having them conveyed, as at present, by water-carriage? 

The CuarrMan said, there could be no doubt that it would be an 
advantage to have the coals conveyed by rail, as the railway went 
direct into the coal district. Although the railway was constructed 
seg aan for the carriage of coal, yet a very small quantity had 
| been brought hitherto, owing to the coal proprietors and the railway 
company not having come to terms; but he had little doubt that in a 
short time a satisfactory arrangement would be effected, and that the 
coals would be transmitted by rail. 

Mr, Masson: What price are we at present paying per ton? 

The Cuainman: We are paying £1 per ton delivered into the works, 
and each ton will give from 8000 to 9000 cubic feet of gas. 

Mr. Masson: My reason for asking these questions is this—I am 
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familiar with some gas-works at Sydney, where the coal costs £2 per | 
ton; and, aluhough the company sold their gas at a much lower price | 
than that proposed by the Oriental Company, the Sydney Company | 
from, the commencement paid their shareholders at the rate of 10 per || 
cent., and a bonus of £50, (Cheers.) || 

The Cuarrman expressed his gratification at the statement just || 
made, and felt sure it must prove highly satisfactory to the meeting, || 

Another Proprietor: After these explanations, I think it is quite | 
unnecessary to ask for further details as to the probable amount of | 
the profits, (Hear, hear.) || 

Mr. Brown, a director of the European Gas Company, said: The | 
reply given already to the several inquiries as to the price of gas in|| 
Calcutta is 10s. per 1000 cubic feet for the public lights, under! 
contract with the conservancy commissioners, I have had con-|| 
siderable experience in the management of gas companies, and I find || 
it is invariably the practice to serve the public cheaper than private || 
individuals. If, for instance, the provincial towns in England, or|| 
cities or towns abroad, are supplied with gas, we generally supply || 
them at half-price; so that, if you take the same calculation for|| 
Calcutta, the company will obtain 20s. per 1000 cubic feet for all 
private lights. At the same time, it is never to the interest of a com- || 
pany to charge too high; but, although we have not fixed the price, I 
should be sorry indeed if the proprietors left the room with the idea 
that it is to be 10s. per 1000 feet. I may intimate that the directors || 
intend taking the advice of their engineer as to what should be charged, 
(Hear.) Several questions have been asked as to the price of cual, 
and the probable profits; but we cannot give more information at 
present upon these subjects. My impression is, that the company is 
in a more favourable position than when it was first established, for 
coals may be purchased at 20s., 18s., or 16s. per ton. Again, we can- | 
not tell what we may obtain for coke. We shall also have to employ | 
stokers, overseers, and lamplighters ; and we are not in a position to | 
know the difference of expense in Europe and India, although we have 
left a large margin. From my experience, I am perfectly sure that 
the proprietors will feel perfectly satisfied with the result of our | 
labours. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Fawcert: In my opinion, the less there is said about the | 
probable profits the better. Iam well aware it is a great advantage 
to have a monopoly for 21 years, and to have a contract for the same | 
period to light Calcutta for a large amount. The directors say they 
expect to make satisfactory profits, and I think it far better to deal in | 
generalities, than give specific details, before we have made a contract 
for a single public light. I think it rather too much to press the | 
the chairman to give his private opinion as to the amount of profit we | 
may make, after he has informed us that out of a capital of £50,000 | 
we shall obtain a revenue of upwards of £20,000 from public lights || 
alone. Perhaps Mr. Hammack will give us some general idea as to 
the prospects of the company. 

Mr, Hammack (chairman of the Ratcliff Gas Company) said: In | 
giving you my opinion, Iam well aware that every gentleman who 
has taken shares in this company has done so for investment, and not 
speculation, and consequently their object is not to boltser up 
the company. The company with which I am connected, with a | 
capital of £80,000, has a rental of £20,000 per annum, and are at | 
present supplying the public at 3s, per 1000 cubic feet, and private 
individuals at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet; and even at that low rate we pay 
£5 per cent. dividends. It is, therefore, easy tocalculate, by the pro- 
posed charge of this company, the profit the shareholders may expect, 
which, under any circumstances, I think must be from 10 to 15 per | 
cent. (Cheers.) 
_ A Proprietor inquired when it was likely the works would get 
into operation ? | 

The Cuarrman: I beg state that Mr, Danré is under a contract 
with us to complete the works for a certain sum, and the sooner he|| 
finishes the works the beiter for himself. ‘lhe directors, both here | 
and in Calcutta, are exerting themselves to the utmost to assist him, | 
that we may have the satisfaction as soon as possible of announcing | 
good dividends. (Cheers.) 

A Proprietor: I have heard that the gentleman sent out by the 
company is a good engineer; and, without attempting to throw dis- || 
credit upon the exertions of the directors, they must know that the 
main chance of the success of a company whose operations lie at such | 
a great distance must depend solely upon the engineer, It may be 
satisfactory for the meeting to knqw that I have received opinions || 
from gentlemen quite disinterested, that we have secured the services | 
of a most efficient gentleman, (Hear, hear.) With regard to the pro- || 
bable profit, I consider it would be quite impossible to lay an antici- || 
og 4 balance-sheet before the proprietors; and I quite agree with || 

r. Fawcett, that the less szid about it the better. 1} 

A Propriztok inquired how many shares had been reserved for || 
allotment in India. | 

The Cuatrman: The arrangement of that matter may eafely be left || 
to the discretion of the directors. The whole of the shares are taken || 
up, with the exception of a few sent to Calcutta, which it is deemed | 
advisable to reserve for allotment amongst the consumers, and which | 
will be immediately paid up when the act of incorporation is obtained, | 
limiting the liability, I shall now ask that the report and accounts) 
you have just heard read be received and adopted. 

Pe SuareHoiper having seconded the motion, it was unanimously 
adopted. 

r. Chowne: I consider it would be highly desirable if the plan 
of the works at Calcutta were lithographed at a reasonable expense, 
and distributed amongst the proprietors. 

The Carnman: The suggestion made by Mr. Chowne shall be 
attended to. I have now, gentlemen, to propose that Joseph Brown, 
Esq., be re-elected director of the company. Mr. Brown has rendered 
eminent services to the company. He has been twice to Paris on our 
business, and saved us a large amount in the expenditure, A moré 
safe counsellor, or wiser judge, I believe does not exist; and I should 
be very sorry not to see him re-elected. 
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Mr. W. S. Dew: I quite agree in all the chairman has stated 
irelative to Mr. Brown, and it affords me great pleasure to second the 
||the resolution, feeling confident that his re-election will be a strong 
|| guarantee for the success of the company. 
|| The resolution passed unanimously. 
|| Mr. Bepor having moved, and Mr. Mappock seconded, that Capt. 
i Denny be re-elected director, the resolution passed. 
|| Mr. Brown said, I am sure there is nothing more unpleasant than | 
|| to speak of one’s-self, I am sure I am only giving utterance to Capt. 
| Denny’s feelings, as well as my own, when I say that it is only neces- 
\|sary for us to receive this mark of your confidence. However im- | 
nt it may be forthe board to have a knowledge of gas companies, | 
that knowledge would be of little advantage, were they not associated 
with gentlemen as well conversant with India as with this country. 
(Hear, hear.) I cannot give a stronger proof of the intimate know- 
||ledge some of my colleagues have of India, than by reminding you of 
\|the fact, that through their exertions the Government themselves 
||issued the fiat, ‘‘ Let there be light, and there was light ’’—(cheers) — 
and I doubt not but that those whom I address, and the proprietary | 
at large, have seen the importance of having the sanction of Govern- | 
ment to the undertaking. (Hear, and cheers.) 
The CuairMan, in proposing the re-election of two other servants | 
of the company—Mr. James Sydney Stopford, and Mr. Henry Mc L. | 
Backler—said they were the most important officers in the company’s 
employ. He could speak personally as to the ability, care, and | 


Mr. Lemon Otiver having seconded the motion, it passed. 


lution has been carried without a single dissentient. I sincerely hope 
that our proceedings will continue to go on prosperously, and that 
every meeting will give greater satisfaction than the preceding one. 
Mr. Fawcett: Before the proceedings close, I have to propose a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Danré, as I consider it will be highly satisfac- 





|their public meeting. I feel justified in proposing the resolution, 
| because I had an introduction to Mr. Danré previous to his leaving 
||this country for India; and I consider that, as a man of business and 





|'a gentleman, a better one cannot be found. I therefore, propose this | 


|| resolution :—‘‘ That this meeting desires to express its entire con- 


| fidence in its chief engineer, Mr. Danré, and record the thanks of the | 


shareholders for his able management of the company’s affairs, which 
; have been entrusted to him.” 


minute attention they brought to bear in scrutinising the accounts. 


The Cuarnman: I must say it is highly gratifying that every reso- | 


company. I have been a proprietor of this company from its com- 
mencement; ani, I may say, along with the general body of the pro- || 
prietors, I took shares for investment, and not forspeculation. (Hear.) || 
I beg to move, ‘* That the cordial thanks of the proprietors be given || 
to the chairman and directors for the great exertions made by them || 
for the benefit of the company.” (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Masson seconded the motion, which passed unanimously. 

The Cuarnman: In returning you thanks upon the part of my| 
colleagues in office and myself, permit me tosay, we are much oblige 
for this mark of your confidence, which will have the effect of cheer- | 
ing us on to renewed exertions. You may rely on us using our utmost 
endeavous to bring the affairs to a profitable result. As I see Mr. G, 
Lowe present, I should be wanting in my duty did I not mention the 
great advantage the company have derived from his services as con- 
sulting engineer. 

The meeting then separated. 


Vat Marino.—We are sorry to hear that M. Val Marino, who in- 
troduced the manufacture of water gas into this country, is in very 
distressed circumstances, and an inmate of one of the metropolitan 
hospitals. His Royal Highness Prince Albert and Earl Fitzwilliam | 
have benevolently contributed to allay his distress ; and the Rev. Dr. | 
Hare, of No. 14, Clement’s-inn, has kindly undertaken to administer | 
— funds that may be entrusted to him for the benefit of M. Val 

arino. 

Preston.—The directors of the Gas Company have deemed it their | 





| duty to draw the attention of their customers, and of the public 


cution of the large sewerage works in Preston, from the breaking or 
sinking of the gas-pipes in some places, owing to the sinking of the 
ground or withdrawal of the support of such pipes in digging the | 
trenches for the sewers. Where this happens there will sometimes 
be a large escape of gas, not only in houses and premises where it is 


generally, to the inconvenience and risk which may attend the exe- | 
| 

| 

} 


tory to him to know that he has the confidence of the shareholders at | consumed, but also by the drains, through which the gas may escape | 
| into vaults and cellars, or other premises. The directors, therefore, | 


earnestly warn all parties to be careful in every case of an escape of 
gas, to avoid going into the rooms or cellars where it is supposed to | 
exist with a lighted candle or other open flame. The doors and | 
windows should always be set open. There is probably a greater | 
danger of the mischief here alluded to where the sewers are made and 
covered up, by means of the subsequent irregular settling of the 


ground, than where trenches are open. And the directors earnestly 


Mr. Hinpmansu : I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution, | invite the attention and assistance of the authorities concerned in the | 


The resolution passed unanimously. 
Mr. Dew: I beg to propose a vote of thanks to the chairman and 


directors for the great attention they have paid to the interest of the 





sewerage, as well as of all parties, to render what assistance they can 
in preventing the accidents to which the present state of things is | 
especially exposed. \| 





| 
} 

i JOHN BENT, 

| MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 

i| 283, Bett Banp Roap, 

| BIRMINGHAM, 

| 


(Established 1830), 


Advertisements. | 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 





M KELLY, Cast Iron Wharf, 31, 
@ ‘Bankside, London. — Retorts of superior 
quality. Socket and Flan Pipes, Bends, Branches, | 
yphons, and every description of Castings for Gas 
and Water Works, Gasometers, Tanks, Purifiers, Con- 
densers, &c,, erected complete,or the materials sup- 


> 





JOSEPH BOULTO N, PlGas Valves and Sluice Cocks on an improved prin- ! 





1} Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- 
||mies, Engineers, &e., to his WET GAS METER, 
| made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 


| mirable materials, aud warranted to register correctly. 


| 
| JOSEPH LAMB and CO, 
| WALLBOTTLE COLLIERY, 
|| NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
|| Manufacturers of FIRE CLAY RETORTS of all 
| dimensions; FIRE BRICKS; and every other article 
jin Fire Clay. 
| Also owners of HOLYWELL MAIN GAS COAL, 


WHE Ossett Gas Company are willing 
| to receive TEN DERS for the Supply and Erection 
|of a STATION METER, in Square Case, with 8-inch 
| i ri iece, &c., to pass 200,000 feet in 
24 hours. 

Tenders are also required for a large number of Con- 
sumers’ Meters. 

Tenders aud Drawings may be sent to CHARLes 
, CoULDWELL, Gas Engineer, BRapFoRD, Yorkshire. 








» Timep 








| . 

Wt HAM ht and Coke 
COMPANY.—NOTICE is hereby given, that 
an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of 
| the Shareholders of this Company will take place at 
| the Gas Works, Stratford, on MUNDAY, the 2ith day 
| of June instant, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon precisely, 
| to authorise the Directors to enter into a contract (a 
| copy of whieh will then and there be submitted) between 
} Directors of this Company and the Directors of 
c ial Gas Company, for the purchase of the 
mains and other property of the latter Company in the 
= of West Ham, and to raise the necessary funds 











carrying into effect the said coutract, and for en- 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS, 
No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
adjoining the Police Office. — Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 
LONDON. 

Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
eg Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus. 





TO GAS COMPANIES, GASFITTERS AND 
IRON MONGERS. 


HODGE and ROBERTS, 


Manufacturers of Plain, Cut, and pagent 
JET-MOONS, GLOBES, LOTUSES, CHIMNEYS, 
&c. &c., of every description. 

H. and R. have just completed a New BOOK of 
PATTERNS, which will be forwarded by post only, 
free of charge, upon receipt of six postage-stamps. 

Manufactures also of 
GASFITTINGS, GASELIERS, BRACKETS, HALL 
AND JEWELLERS’ LANTERNS, &c. 
Pattern Books, 10s. plain; 15s. coloured. 
Show-rooms and Office, 101, HATTON-GARDEN. 


WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, ke. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 


Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erec the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers; also to the Paris Universal Ex- 
hibition, Class I[V., Section I., No. 209, 








rectors of the said West Ham £ 
|Coke Company to apply to Parliament in the next 
| €nsuing session for an Act of Incorporation, with such 
| clauses, powers, and provisions as the Directors shall 
deem necessary. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
Wa. J. Nixon, Secretary. 

| Board-room, Srratrorp, June 6, 1855, 








| 
| larging the Company’s works; and further to empower 
, the De TP th Gasli ae ond 
} 





JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 

@ No, 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 

begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 

to his latest improvements in the WET METER, by 

means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 

ean Gas by any possibility pass through the Meterwith- 
out registering. 


= 


Tee 


, 


; may be set either perpendicular or horizontal. 


ciple, Patent Gas Tubing and Connections. { 
A stock of the above articles kept. | 
The Pipes and Retorts supplied by M. K. ore cast | 
vertically, which ensures soundness aud equality of | 
hickness throughout. | 





ANDERSON'’S 
DOUBLE-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER | 


is the most simple and effective machine of the kind 
made, It gives no appreciable oseillation or slip; works 
with extremely little frietion; and requires no internal | 
lubrication, 

These Exhausters are in operation both in London 
and the Provinces, pumping from 10,000 to 70,000 cubic i} 
feet of gas per hour. They occupy very Sem ape, and | i 








Particulars of price, &e., may be had on application 
to Mr. ANDERSON, at the Gas Works, Rotherhithe | 
LonboN, 





WALTER MABON, 
ENGINEER. 
ARDWICK IRON WorkKS, FAIRFIELD-STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
Manofacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the facture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. basan extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Singlelift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated lLron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches 











to 48 inches bore. 
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Share List. | 
(Directors and Managers of Gas Works are earnestly requested to enable us to rectify the errors and fill up any omissions in the following List. ) 
The Companies whose names are printed in italic type are incorporated by Act of Parliament. 1} 
8 - N eak|Eee 5% 25 N eae |EBea) 53 2% N 208 Bee | 
alee Yame EsS\ece ‘ Scls5e ame Eso/226 | ° 23/25 ame sf/8o6 " i] 
2a 2|3% ot z0%(50"| $§ [232/22 of eee /ECe| § faz 8/8% of ese (zee) § |] 
5. & ah | oe] Fa shies | SO ales ° ie ae = } 
zsajee) Company. [SRR/ASE) & bes elee) Company. |Fe8/582| E fas ziae) Comey. |Sek/aks) = | 
. Dijesdfsd £54 £ £s.d/£s.d £ 8.4 £ | £ se} £ 5. £s.d|| 
Aberdare ............ 240| 25)\Canterbury, 2d iss.\25 00) 6 0 0, 30to3!) 450} 20/Grantham...... ee. 20 0017 00; 28 00 
Abergele ...........| £00) 25\Cardiff . ........004.. 25 0(/7100) 34 0 Of 1000] 2v/Gravesend ......... 20 00/5 O00} 21 00) 
Aberystwith.. oti Carmarthen.......... Grays Tharrock...| | 
BM et Carshalton .. 1000} 10/Great Grimsby......| 9100! 8 00| 13to14 | 
1050] 10 aaa 10 0.0] 7 00) 15 10 0) Castle Cary |........ Great Torrington... | 
Albrighton | 249) 5 Castleford ly semiionisel 5 00:5 00 5 00 25| Guildford ., 0 64 00) 20 00 | 
Alcester...... 30} §)Castletown (Man) | 2 00 Guisborough ; HI 
Alford ... 1 *|Chapelon the Frith Hadleigh .... {| 
Alfreton... Chard Hailsham .... i 
jAluwick . ... \Chatteris.... : | Hales Owen. 1 
‘Alston Moor... . 255} 10|Cheadle...... 110 00:5 00 10 OOF 360) 5 Halesworth . 00'7100) 5100) 
250) 1G/Alton..........+. 110 00/5 00 10 0 200} 50) Chelmsford... 150 005 00 84 OOF 600) 25)Halifaz....... 0010 00; 48 00 
800} 5/Altrincham..........)5 00)6 00 6 0 Cheltenham£ 18, 732 19 00 1 
a - ae ‘ | Chepstow......+....6 | Hampton Court . 1] 
170} 10 Ampthill . 10 00/5 00 10 00f 30} 10/Chesham, Bucks.../10 00 5 00, 10 0 Of 1000) 10)Harrogate... 6 50'5 00) 6 50} 
350) 10 Andover. 10 065 00 11 00 Chester... wy | 5| Harttepool £i5, 137) 5 0 0) 7100} 7126)) 
330} 5) Appleby. 5 00/3 00, 2}to23f 250) 5 Chester-ie-Street...|5 00600 5 00 Harwich .. .| | | 
|Arundel.......++..+++ | Chesterfield £13,123 4176 540] _6|Haslingden, ‘Lanshi| 6 00/7100) 6 00) 
Ashbourn, Derby . | 240| 25) Chichester........... 2500/6 00 30 OO] 330) 50 ns L. _ 00/6 U0} 60 vO) 
292) 5/Ashburton........... 5 005 00) Chippenham......... 500} 5)Havant..... ; \} 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch | | Chipping Norton... Haverhill i 
Ashford, Kent...... | } 100} 10;Chipping Ongar ...|10 00/2100 5 00 Haworth, Yorks. | i} 
1600} 30|Ashton-under-Lync\30 0010 0 a) 60 0¢ eae | SR aE !| 
Atherstone ........... | | Chowbent (Lanc.) | 4955} 1)Hebden Bridge....| 12 6; 150 | 
Axminster... | | Christchurch ... .. Helstone ............ | | 
200} +20)Aylesbury ; /5 00) 21 O¢ Cirencester .......... | 250} +10)\Hemel Hempstead/!10 00 4 00) 6100): 
Aylsham, Norfolk. j Clare (Suffolk)... 300] 10) Henley-on-Thams./10 0 0) i| 
Bacup, Lancashire. | Cleckheaton, York. Hereford — £5300} }4 00 H} 
Bakewell | Clitheroe ...... a 300 - Herne Bay 10 006 09} 11 00)! 
200} 10/Baldock.... 005 0 0; 10 OG 750 4|Cockermouth........, 4 00) 7 00) 5 OO} 270) 10)Hexham ..... -|10 OU 7 Ov) 12 UO 
1000} 10)Banbury... 0.4.5 00 lWlOYU Colchester...... i 400 25) Heywood ceddbescee 7106 
Bangor .......+ eaiies | | Collumpton | 520) 5\/High Wycombe...) 5 06/6 00) 6160 
500} 5)Barking, Essex...|5 0015 00 5 50) Colne, Lancashire {Highworth (W ilts) 
260/ 10/Barnard Castle.....\10 005100; 10150 Coleford, Gloucest. 280) a af ses seeeeeees 10 00:5 00) 9 00 
Barnsley £6000 17 100 30! 5|Coggeshall..... 15 00/3 00 3 00 Hindley, Lancash. | 
100} 20)Barnstaple ..... +-+-/20 00/5 00, 23 Of 20} 25)Congleton ... 125 06/5 Ov 3L 00} 200) 20)Hitchen ............ 20 0('5 606; 20 00 
1158} 2 ate nae 200/500 2 OF Conway ... | 100} 10|Hythe & Sandgate |10 00/6 00] 11 00 
120} 25|Basingstoke ........ 2 007 00 35 OF Cowbridge | | Hoddesden ......... | 
2500} 20| Bath . 16 0010 00! 30to3< Corsham |Holbeach ............ | 
Battle | 6 00 800] 25/Coventry... 25 0066 00 30 0G |Holmfirth £8880 3100 
56} 26}) Bawtry 26100'5 00} 2 0¢ Cowes...... ad | Holyhead ......... ws 
Beccles (4 Water) . | 300} 5|Crowland ...........- | Holywell (see Brit. 
300) 30) Bedford............... 2 004 00] 20 00 Crowle (Lincoln.) . 95] 25)Honiton ***[Prov.)/25 00/4 00) 17 00 
200} 10) Bedworth.. " 00/5 OG} ll GU Croydon... £20,000 5 00 [EOPDULT ....0:00c0000e 
"Spee Cranbrook... £1900 5 00 6| 500 Horncastle oo 
Bedale, Yorkshire Crayford & Bexley 1200} 2: ;| Horsforth ... 12100 2100 
Belper...... pesvecsices 420] 5)Crediton............. 5 00:5 00° 6 OO} 12s 2(|Horshain pesloenauaiea 20 00/5 00 
Beminster............ Crewe, Cheshire .. | 10/Houghton-le-Sprg./L0 0 0 v0 | 
420) 5/Berkhempstead ...|5 00/6 09] 6 0¢ Dalton ..... seoeatd | Howden............0+. 
700| 10|Berwick-on-I'weed| 100 6| 6 00} 12 0 Darlaston........... Hull,Sculcoats (see 
Bewdley....... perwens Darlington§ Water | B. Prov.) 2200.00. 5 00 - 
280} 10/Bideford .. “ 6 00) 1010 Cf 250) 20) Dartford 20 00/7100 27 00 Hull, £11,712, 1s. | 
[Biggleswade .. “a 125} 20} Daventry >a 0016 00 24 8O} 2lo; lv Hungerford coetsiens 10 00/5 00) 10 00 
170] 10 Bicester............... 10 6 00) ll 5¢ Dawley, Salop...... Hudderstield ..... | 
Bilston £15,100} 5 00/7 O86 6106f 346) 5)Dawlish......... 1/5 OOS 00 F106 Hyde (Cheshire) .. | 
| Billericay .. wens a paid Idle and Eecleshil 
| Bingham .........-.- 1200| 1) Oeddington . 1 06 | 400 —, cocees 6 50/3100) 6 50 
| Bingley ...... £7400 4 00 Delph (Yorkshire) | Liminster . me | 
| Birkenhead£70,000'35 00) 3 00) 35to3:f 500) 6 Denbigh .. 06500 600 Ilford ...... 
; 2400) 50) Birm. § Staffordsh |50 0 0/10 0 6) 95 to 96 820] 10| Deptford . 00) 1 to 2 Ilfracombe 
| 2400 25) Ditto, new shares..10 0 0/10 0 | 15to ls 25) Derby... {23 0010 00 50 00 . |lronbridge } 
| 92e) 7 Birmingham kasndveas 7% 00/10 0 0/156 to 155) 90| 20| Dereham (East)... J20 00/5 00 21 00] 2800 S 1 me iain (10 0€}7 00) 14 00 
| do, «1-10 shares Wtol6} 4000) 5/ Dewsbury...... aeeiiond 5 00/7 00 8126] 800 sle — Thanet...... zu 0} 5 UO} 2te2l | 
'Bishop’s Auckland Devizes... ME. [Kendal —- £9100 8 150 | 
140] 25)Bishop’s Stortford |25 00) 5 00) 24 O+'f 700. 5 Devonport . 00:6 00 7100) 20¢) 10 Kenilworth waapueund 7106 7100 
3000] 15| Blackburn 15 00/10 Ob} 25 OF Dolgelly ... 400} 5)/Keswick ............)5 00/4 50) 4 40 
Blandford 280} 25) Dorchester 125 00/5 00 30 00 Wi} 25 |Kettering . 23 00/5 00] 25 00 
[Blyth ..... 120] 25|Dorking............... 2400/5 00 2 00 | Kiddermins.£\00 5 OU 
|Bodmin ... 192] 25|Douglas, Isle of |25 00/8 00 30 00 |Kimbolton........... 
| Bognor ... ‘ 209) 554] Dover-......... (Man/56 10 G| 5 150 71 to72 | King’s Langley ... 
3909] 164 Bolton .-/16100!9 19 8} 35 0 23} 60|/Downham............ 60 00/7100 | Kingston-on-T'hms 
7466, 16) ., new ......../ 1 00 Driffield va | Kington, Herefore 
{Boroughbridge ovens ' Droitwich | : | Kirkby Lonsdale... 
160} 50) Boston ---|50 00/10 00] 75 0 60¢| 20|Dudley ........ 20 00/5 00 28to30 Kirkham, Lane, ,. 
200] 10|Bourn...... 00/5 ov} 10 0 Droylsden... Knighton............ 
160| 10\Brackley .........../10 00 Dukinfield .......... Knutsford............ 
Bradford, Wilts. ... Dunmow ............ Lancaster ............ 
25| Bradford, Vorksh. 250} 10|Dunstable.. |10 90}5 00) 8 OF Lanelly...... £3000 5 00 
45,000'25 00/10 00) 49 08 t Liandovery........... 
Bramptn,Cumblnd 275 9 00/5100! 8 00 Leamington Priors 6 00 
Brandon, Suffolk.. 300} 10|Eastbourne ......... 160) 10 Leatherhead... (10 006 
Brecon East Grinstead ... Ledbury ............ | 
Bridge-end, Glam. Egremont, Cumbld Leeds Old Comp. 
6000} 5|Brierly Hill.........,5 00/4 00) 5 2 703) 63/Elland .............. 610ci8 00 10 00 25) old stk., £60,300/25 00/10 00] 46 to 47 
Brighouse............ Ellesmere ............ | | 25] new ,, £23,77525 00/6 00] 29to30 
9250 20 Brighton... 00] 5 00} 15tol6f 200) 10|/Emsworth............ | | 2u| Leeds New £60,000/20 0 G10 0 0) 36 to 38 
1125 » newshares16 00/5 00] 10tol4 400| 5{Enfield .......... 5 005 00 5 OG 3623) lu|Leicester ...... 00) 7 0 0/153 to 164 | 
2471 20 Brighton and Hove|20 0 6) 3 10 0 300| 19/Epsomand Ewell |!19 0 0! | Leigh (Lancashire) 
107 new shares Eton (Cannel — 135] 20|Leighton Buzzard |20 0 0) 7 06] 21 00 
179800 *, Bristol United Stock | 8 0 0)170 to 175 Evesham ............ 400} 149|Leominster .....,... 9 005 00) 8 00 
154] 8|Brixham.............. 8 00/5 00| Sto & 1600’ 25\Exeter ...... | 40 to 42) Leyburn, Yorksh. 
Braintree .. me Exmouth ... | 240|  5|Liskeard ............ 5 00/8 00} 6 00 
750} + 50| Brentford 50 00/5100] 48to 5% Eye, Suffolk 330) 25|Lewes ..... 125 0015 O00] 2 Ov 
800 25) ,, newshares/ll 00/5100) 11 0 150] 10|Fairford...... 320) 25] Lincoln... J25 00/10 00) 48 00 
Brentwood....... aoe 61) 25|Fakenham... 25 00 Leyland, Lancash. 
200} 30| Bridgwater .........\30 06/5 00) 320 0 Falmouth ... 240| 5{Littlehampton.....)5 00/7100) 5 00 
400; 10/Bridlington.. (10 00)5 00) 10 OOF 103] 30/Fareham ... 30 00} 250) 2ojLichtield ............ 20 U010 OG} 35 00 
Bridport. 120] 25/Farnham .., 42 00) Liverpool United {100 0 Ui10 0 0/182 to 186 | 
Brigg......- Farringdon } ” dsh.j2> 00/10 00 ~ to 473 
Broadstairs Faversham | 50] 25)Langport .............25 00) 4 00] 15 00; 
Bromsgrove .... en atepccnaas | London Com | 
Bromley (Kent) ... MIN vvacteriovsesesiea 5 005 00) 5 00} 5000) 10/Anglo-Romano....../10 00) 4 00) 
Broughton ......... liteckwoed ie ie | | 5000} 20/British Provincial/20 0 0| 7 0 0] 20 toi 
120} 10/Bruton .....,.........,10 06/4 00) 8 0 300} 10 Folkestone 10 0010 00 15 00 20] ,» Prov., new ...... 16 00/7 00) 17t018 
Brynmavr ..... weed 210; 10) ~,, new shares} 8 0010 00 13 00} 4000; 25 Commercial . 125 00) 6 00) 25t027 
100} 25/Buckingham........)25 0 0 28 00 he 2000) 25 », hewshares | 210016 00 partolpm | 
600 12 BUPRTCY.....0.000000000- l |Fordingbridge..... 12,000} 50|Chartered ............ 50 00) 4100) 41 to43) 
Burslem&Tunstall 240) 5\Framlingham ......|5 00/5 00) 5100} 6000 50 »» hewshares/l0 006) 4100) 8to 9} 
Burton-on-Trent... ae 2000! 150|City of London ...|150 0 0} 3 0 0} 90t0 95 
Bury, Lane. £6570 Gillingham, Dorset 4000, 50)£quitable ............ 0 00) 4 00} 33 to35) 
| Bury St. Edmund's 5 00 Glastonbury......... | » deb.£47,600 | 
200} 10) Buxton................ 10 00 Glossop... £10,000! 9 00 12,000, 20) European— 
Callington... od 1900) 25) Gloucester............ 25 00/7100 28 00 ‘Amiens, Boulogne, 
Calne, Wilts. “a 516) iGomersal . 5 00 Caen, Havre, 
|Camborne ............ 'Godalming Nantes,& Rouen }|20 0 ()5&bonus} 14 toj15 
50 Cambridae £31,561 |50 0017 00] 76 OFC $50) 10|Gorleston & South- 15,000) 10}zt.Cntl.Consumers|10 O€)3 @ O} Ll to ils 
2401 50 Canterbury ........ 0016 OO 6lto 63 |Gosport. led {dowr]| 2 10 0 2100 | deb, £66,000} | 
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1855.] THE JO 
Dn ° 2 33 nw 
$2 .ize 7 |ensSises sz 
eee Name ExsS\|e325 - Bec 
68 322 fe dee lgce] [edi 
a - | og = . Zz 
wesled| Companys 288/523) & ass 
oa ! 
£. Impl. Continental |£ s,a|/£ 8.0) £ sd 
50; —First capital) | 
(Amsterdam,| | 200 
Berlin, Ghent | 320 
Hanover, Lille, | 
Rotterdam)...... 42 006' 6110) 49to045) 3000 
7000) 50) Second capital—| | 
| (AixlaChapelle,| | 
Antwerp, Bor-| | 
deaux, Brussels. | 400 
| Cologne, Frank-| ~ 
| fort-on- Maine, | 600 
| Haariem, Mar-| 
seilles, Toulouse) | 4090 
Vienna) eines 41 0010 70) 68to70} Suv0 
50! Third capital ....43 100 9 40) 67 to 69 
13,000! 50' Imperial .... 50 0.010 0 Uj106 to 108) 
13,000) 50; (new).. 5 0010 00 19 to20! 
4000) 4) Independent 40 00) 6 00) 48to 50) 
5000) 50 London ..........00++- 50 00 5 00 
1000; : » (red) 50 00 
2000; 50; =, (blue).......) 50 00/3 GO) tools 
6000) 25 » (preference) 25 00 6 00; 25to 26; 1000 
50,000 1 Oriental (Calcutta) 1 00 jtoz, 500 
9000: 50 Phernix .........0000+ 49 004 0 0) 29 to 30 § 
190 00,5 00) 70 to 72) 
4000 25 South Metrop. ......|25 00,6 00) 23to 25, 
7000; 10 Surrey Consumers’10 00 8 00) Ll 00 
9000) 50/UnitedGenl.(Cork,| | { 
} | Dublin, Limerick) 50 00) 2 0 0) 193 to 2u, 
6110) 20 Western Ashares 20 00/2 00) 13tolt) 400 
3500} 20), B ow 11 002 00) 3 00: 180 
Littleborough ...... } 
Lostwithiel ......... 
Loughborough...... | 
210) 25 Louith.....0....0.0000 25 00 6 00) 26100 
2500; 10 Teneo: jl ater | 
Llangollen ......0+« | 
611} 5 Ludlow Union...... 500500 5 00) 215 
‘Luton... 
| Lutterwor | 
63) 20 Lyme Regis. 20 004 00) 29 00) | 
120) 25\Lymington .........25 00/5 00) 25 00} 500 
200! 10)/Malmesbury......... 0002100) 510 
|Maccle sfield 32,0001 | | 
|Maidenhead......... 500 
360) 50) Maidstone... wold 0) 90 00; 
160| 40)Maldon .......... wo 2% 00 
|Marlborough . | 225 
| Malton (New).. | 
|Manningtree 
Mansfield £500 10 00) 
159} 10 Mansfield Wood- (10 00 
|March ...... (house; | | 
'Margate(see L.of ft. | 
Market Deeping ...| | | 
Market Drayton ...| | 
132| 25 Market Harboro’ 25 00 6 00 34 00) 250 
Market Raisin...... | | } 
Market Weighton | 320 
210) 10 Marlow .........+00++ 10 00.5 00, 10 00) 37 
370} 10\Maryport ....... ./10 00)6 008 12 OO} Ido 
500) 5 Matlock Baths.....| 5 00 
|Melksham............ 201 
|Melton Mowbray . 300 
‘Merthyr Tydvil .. 
EE DRI co ockccseevevnesed 110 00 290 
| |Middleton £9039 5 00 250 
|MidsummerNorton 5400 
| |Middiesboro’ 
198; 5 Mildenhall ..........5 00/5 00) 5 00 
700) 10, Mitcham .... -10 0 0)10 06) 141060) 600 
} 5 Mold (and Water). 5 00:6 00 6100) 2914 
7} 10/Monmouth .......+ 10 00/5 ov 
. {Monk Wearmouth 
150} 10 Moreton in Marsh |10 0 0| 3 10 0) 1000 
Morley (nr. — 150 
Mossley.. 
Mottram 
220) 16 Morpeth rs 00/5 00) 17100) 400 
— 
|N ath “| 250) 
183] 10) Needhain ‘Market, 10 004 00 
| Newark...... lo 00 
250) 20|Newbury.. Gatos 20 005 00; 20 oof 400 
13,000] 5|Newecasile&Gatshd 5 00,8 00 7 126 
Do. un. Lyne£6200| \4 00 300 
600) 5!Newmarket..........5 00 6 00) 5 O@ 2000 
250) = 5|Newent............. 5 00 
Newhaven(Sussex)| 1000) 
New Mills £2119) 220 
{Newport,M.£ 8 00 
320| 50! Newport, Isleof ¥. 38 00 5 00 
Newport Pagnell ; 
Newport, Salop . 400 
New Romney 
Newton Abbot...... 
Newton, Lanc....... 
Newtown(Mntgom. | 
[Northallerton 00k 
120 —— Walsham .. hy 10 0/55 00) 10100 
542} 20| Northampton ...... \18 0070 00} 31 VO} 225 
Northwich (400002) 840 
r Norwich (see B. P.) 700 1000 
900] 50\ Nottingham ......... 00/10 00 500 
900] 50) New chazes 10 00 
Nuneaton ............ 
0. kenGates( peeves 
170} 10/Oakham............... 00/4100) 8100 
Debheaspeon Lepoel 150 
200) 10 Oithen, Hants «10 00) 4 00) 10 0 oF 
> “dl 169 
658) 10 --| 710015 00 
J 25 25 00/7 00] 2 090 
120) 150\Ozford 150 00) 6 10 0 230 0G 200 
Over Darwen £8000 5 00 
Padiham ............ 250 
Padstow ............ 
Pately Bridge, Yrk. 
Peeltown (Man)... 
A 0) Pembroke............ 1090 
250] 20\Penrith............... 15 006) 6100! 21 0 Of 2800 




























































































































































































































lo nel ese eS |e se 
Name efs|csa ‘ a ee Name \eSs|/S58 a 
of gee lece| £ fESES2) cola, |egcltce| 2 
|_Sommny) 285/522) E bsdlet Company. | SaR/SRE) & 
L£ [Penryn ...00--0...| & 8d) £ sd) £ s.d £ | Tadcaster ............ £ 3. a £8.04) £3,.d 
Penzance .. us Camworth | 
10| Petworth .... 10 00/9100) 14150 Tavistock. J 
5 Petersfield - 5 00/4 00) 5 OOF 200) 5) Lenbury.. 1/5005 00) 5 00 
Pickering .. ‘ fenby...... A 
10| Plymouth . 10 00) 8 00) 18 OOf 150) 10)Tenterden.. 10 004 00) 8 00 
Pocklington . Tetbury, Gl | 
Pontefract.... | fewkesbury ...-... 
| Pontypridd ......... 4 00 200, 10|Fhame ....0.00..(10 00.5 00) 10 00 
10) Poole .......... -- 10 00/5 00) 10 00) 230) 10) Thetford. 110 00/6 00) JoWwWd 
|Port Madoce.......... | hirsk ...... . 
50| Portsea Island ...53 00) 5 00) 59to5l } Thornbury. , 
| Potton ( Beds) ...... | |Thorne.... ° 
10 Prescott os 4134) 7 00) Ll 10) Tiverton ne 110 0010 00) 17tol8 
20 Preston .. q 10 00) 44 00) 114i) 5) Todmorden |5 00/5 00 6 00 
Pudsey £12,000 5 00 600, 24) fopsham ... -| 210 0} 3 00 
| Pwllheli... Torquay.........-0++ 
Quordor ! Torrington, Devon 
\Radclif and Pil- | Totnes 
| Kington £9000 41210 } Totnes Consumers | 
|Ramsay, I. of Man 4000, 5/Tottenham...........,3150/8 00) 4 00 
| Ramsgate (seel.of i | Towcester... | 
10| Reading.............++ 110 00) 4 00) Tto8 | Town- Malling | 
20|\ Reading Union ....0 00/4 00) 16 UO} 225 16) Tring................ 10 005 00) 10 00 
| Redditch Trowbridge (see | 
% 50\Truro ...[ Brit. P.)\50 00,5 00 
| Tunbridge............ 
Tunbridge Wells... | 
DUI cccvcccunsins | 
ey) Tyldesley, Lanca- 
5) cae "| 5 90 5 00 Ulverston .., [shire } 
10 Ringwood ............ 10 00 10 00 | Uppingham .........| 
See ae 210, 5|Upton-on-severn |5 005 00) 5 00 
| Roches. § Chatham 6 00 See | | 
Rochford [£20,000 | Uttoxeter 
Rockingham = | Uxbridge... | 
Romford . “| | eo & Hillingdon! | 
Ross ....... | Ventnor .. [Cons,| | 
25\ Rotherham ......... 25 0016 00) 38to39} 1090| 25|Vakefield,oldcap] 25 00,8 00) 35 00 
12;! | do. Half Shares jis 10 0} 6 OU) 19tol9}} 1600 5 ” new, |5 008 00) 7 O90 
| Royston. | | Wallasey.............° 
[Rugby . | 300' 10| Wallingford . 00500) = oo 
10) ——~ we 8100) 5 00) 10100) 991 10|Wandswort 005 Ou) - 00 
| Runcorn... £11,000 710 0) 200} 10) Wantage....... 005 0+} .010 
|Buthin .......... ae | 2u| Warrington £ V0 0-| 28 to29 
10) Ryde .... - 10 00:6 00 12 00 100) 10)Wareham ............ 0 0) 3 lve 8 0u 
Romsey .... | Warkworth .. | 
\Saddleworth alae! 120| 25) Warminster . 00% “Ol 27 00 
20'Saffron Walden ...20 0013150) 19 00 | bs varth coeee® secce-cos 
St. Alban’s ......... | arwick £15, il ~ 00 
St. Austel ... | Weibel... a 
St. Asaph ..., 111 25|Welchpool, Mntgy..25 00/5 00] 25 00 
St. Colomb | Weilingborough ...| | 
|St. Helen’s £ 7W0 10) 24) Wellington, Salop 24 00/7100) 24 00 
St.Helier’s( Jersey)! agton,Somers| | 
St. Ives, Hunting.) | 160 25|¥ells, Smrst. £5000) 25 0010 00) 32to3s 
|St. Ives, Cornwall | | Westbury eosen — | 
10|St. Neots ..........+. ‘10 00)8 00 12 0 0 | Weston-sup.- “aie | 
/St. Peter’s Pt., Guer | 2600 45) West Ham... 5005 00) 5 00 
25 |Salisbury...... 00/6 00) 28to30 ! “lw etherby .. | 
10\Sandbach ............ 00:5 00 12 090 | Whitby ..... | 
lv Saxmundham 10 00/5 00 10 00 | Whitehaven... | 
Searborough......... 10 00 13 00 | Whitstable ., | 
5/Sedburgh . 5 00'2100) 4150! 250 10 Whittlesea. 10 005 00 11 00 
16|Selby . i6 00/5 00 16 00) lee lo Vigan 10 0010 vu 22 00 
Settle. | w igton { ‘Cumberl.) | 
10|Seveno: 10 00:4 00 10 00 Willenhall. aa 
10/Shaftesbury .........10 00/3 00) 9 00 | | Wilton ..... 
25| Sheffield United | 124 00/7100) 29to30} 141) 10 Winslow............. 0005 00 10 00 
|Shelton, Pott. (s.B.P| 2410) 10 Wimborne Minster|10 0 0 
Shepton Mallet et 600| 10 Wimbledon ......... 8 00 8 00 
5|Sherborne............,5 60)/5 60) 5 00 | Wincanton.. 
5/Shields (Tynemth. 5 06/5 00) 5176] 380| 50 |Winchester .. --/50 005 00 50 00 
Shields (South) o4| 900) 125|Windsor.. 1210010 Ou) 2 VY 
Shiffnal, Salop ...... | | Witham. . 
S| Shipley ....sesoe se: /5 00/6 00) 7100 | Witney... 
10) |Shipston-on-Stour 10 00/5 00) 10 00} 4480) 10, Wolverhampton ...10 00) 9 0 0/19 to 193 
|Shoreha ~ | 4480, 10, do. new shares 1 50\9 00) 4 50 
| Shrewsbury £10. 000) 700 | do. deb, £10,000) | 
10|Skipton ........... 10 00) 4 00) 11 00) 200) 10, Woburn..............., 005 00) 10 00 
Sleaford . é 210) 19| Wokingham .. 004 00 10 00 
10/Slough . 10 00 12 [Sewer ga 00/5 00 
Snaith a 600 Woodstock . 0 0) 2150 
Soham..... 24) ere | 
5|Southam | 5 00 Wotton-un,-Edge | 
Southend, Essex... | 2900} 10 Vorcester ............ 10 008 00) M4 50 
5 ) 00500 5 00 | Workington ......... | 
5\South Essex (Lea} | | Worksop& Radford| | 
South Molten 4 200} 10' Wirksworth .. 10 00/5 00) 10 00 
50|Southampron 00 Worthing... 
10)Southwell............ 00 Wrexhaa ....cccoseee 
Sowerby, Yorksh. 1800} 10, Woolwich Equitbi. 10 005 00 10 26 
Spennymoor( Dur.) | Woolwich Consms. 
Spittal (Berwick- | | Woolwich (North) | . 
5|Spilsby [on Tweed)| 5 0 0} |Wymondham........ | 
Staindrop | 795; 20| Yarmouth............ 20 00'5 00) 17tols 
Stretford i. eadon,near Leeds 
Stokesly...............| | 140 30) Yeovi 130 0015 00) 30 GO 
on i 5 00 5| Fork Untd. £35,000 5 00:6 00| 7100 
taines an am 
Staley Bag. ie 10 00 ] SCOTLAND. 
50|Stamford ....00...00 50 00/4 00) 48 0 0)13,000 a smal 3110/7 00 4100 
94|Stockton-on-Tees | 9100/9 00) Iltol2j} 420) 10/Airdrie.. 10 00/7100) 12100 
10\Stoke-upon-Trent 10 00/7 00. 12 150 |Alloa...... 
10) ,, newshares| 8 00|7 00) 10100 |Annan ..... “ 
Stone, Stafford......| 1300} 1/Anstruther. -|1 00)7100) 1 20 
Stoney Stratford ...| 100} 20 Ardrossan... (20 OU) 4 00) 20 00 
|Stourbridge ......... 550} 20; Arbroath .. 120 00/7100) 30 Ov 
iStowmarket.......... 381 5|Auchterarder. need 5 00:7100 7 00 
20|Stratford-ou-Avon 20 00/7100, 30 00} 759} 2Auchtermuchty....)2 00/6 00) 2100 
Stroud ......0...00s00e0 2666) 5)Ayr,old..... -|5 00/6 00) 6 00 
10/Swaffham.. 5 10 2500 2| Ditto, new 2 00:6 00| 2 O00 
Swansea 250) 10 Banff.. .|/10 0} 9100) Wiz6 
Sudbury. od Barrhead .. d 
|Sunder and, ‘old... Bathgate. d 
5|Sunderland, new..|5 00/6 00| 6126 Beith....., ‘ 
10/Sutton Coldfield ...|10 0 0 1000} = 1| Bervie 1100 100 
Sutton (Surrey)..... Biggar ..... 4 
10|Sutton-in-4shfield|10 06/5 00) 10 00) 739) 5)Blairgowrie.........)5 0018 00) 7 00 
Sutton Southcoates 400; 6) Borrowstowness..}6 06/5 00) 8 OO 
& Drypool (Hull) 20 00 23to24] 540) 5) Brechin.............. 5 00/8100| 9 00 
PO ns ar ey Bridge of Ailan ... 
Sydenham. 2250} 2 3rought Ferry ...)2 00/6 00) 2 20 
5| Taunton... 600) 600 borntaed . 
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| la 5 ont Bea & i25 205 235 wd lod} | Blzec 
: Nam sSeaic§ B 5/88 Name Fa 83s Ele Name leSsisha 
inl of. Za |30<| § a2 %/25| of 250|292| § |eatles of zoe |20<| ¢ 
-¥ - om he | ee he < sa! . e-s& s -|S & P — he 4 
emssiae} Comper. (SRE/528/ £ fassizk Comper. (SRE/SEE & pes ziek| mpm. |Sekfade| Ki 
, ] — jo | oo ey i > aT } - a 
| £ | £s.dj£s.d| £ 6. | £ \£s.d'£8d £ 8.4 £ \£s.cifs.d £5.a!! 
‘Campbellton ......... ENG ixemntqecvessencis 7330; 2/Stirling................ 2 06,/8 00 3 00} 
Carluke (Lanark).. |Kelso ......... 10 00 2500! } Stonehaven ......... 100:6 50 1 60) 
| Clackmannan ...... | Kilmarnock | | [Stonhouse, Laurks.) | | 
1333. 3 Coatbridge ......... 3 0010 00; 4 G0} 339, 5 Kincardine 5 002100 4 56{ 600; 24)Stornoway. } 2100 } 2150) 
Coldstream ..... | Kinghorn 420) 9 Stranraer . 5 OU, 710) 5to5s 
\Collinsburgh ... |Kingskettle, 601! 2/Strathaven, “near, 2 00/8 0 0 2150 
\Comri EARIREE | ccc ccensisen 643, 24/Thurso,..[Hamltn| 2104/4 00) 2100) 
2744 1 00 t 00} 120) 5 Kirkaldy ...... 50010 00 810 | Tillicoultry,n,Alloa | 
' 320) 5 Kirkeudbright...... 5 005 00 5 OF 800 1/Tranent 1 06,5 00; 1 00) 

} 600 i 60/5 00 15 0} 1000 3 Kirkintulloch,near| 3 00 5 00 3 00 | Troon..... 

Cumbernauld ...... 227; 5 Kirkwall. .[Glasg. 500500 4100 | Wick ..... | 
| 200, +=6Cumnock ............, 6 00/5 00) 6 00} 518} 5 Kirriemur ......... 5006 006 | | Wigton...... } | 
} 600, 5,Cupar Augus 5 00:7 00) 7 30 jLamark ...........006+ 2051; 1)WemyssandBuck-| 106600 1 20 
| 250, 10,Cupar Fife ........./10 00/7100) 15 00 > *\speamommes | 
| _|Dalkeith.... 280) 5 5 007100, 7to § 
| 750, 2 Denny.. en ai n. Edin. | ‘ 

Dingwaii.... 177] 5 Lauder ...............15 005 00 5 001 300 
| Dornoch .. : Leith . Ke | 
500, 1) Douglas..... 11 00:6 00) 1 106) 1879) 1} Leslie, Fife.. .|1 007100 1 890 Bangor (co. Down) 
Dufftown .. 614] 1 Lesmahago |1 006 00 1 0 700 80| Belfast seseeecensee tes 
|Dumbarton. ; 1h 1 Leven......... 1005 00) 1 20) 51] 5) Ballymena..... 
400) 70, Dumfries “70 06)5 00 70 00] 100] 10 Linlithgow ......... 0 007100 15 0 [Ballymoney ., 
|Dunbar Linton, n. Nobleh. 150| 5 Ballynahinch .. 
560, 24/Dunblane... 2100/4 00) 2190 Lochee, n. Dundee | |Castlebaney ......... 
23% Dundee old £29, 6723 15 0/8 80] 30 0 Of 240) 5 Lochgilphead ...... 5007100 5 50 Carrickfergus 
8000} 5| Dundee, new......... 00/4 60) 4150 Lochwinnock, near 1100 5, Carlow ersepees 
860} 10|Dunfermline.. 4 10 0 0} 7100} 15 0 Of 1200} 1 Markinch.[Paisley) 1 007100 1 50) 400) 5 IE sacs osacconey 
Dunkeld....... i 282| 3 Mauchline [Dum 3005 00 300 |Cork (see Un. Gen.) ) 
1000; + 2|Dunoon.. /2 00 2 00 Maxwell-town, n. | |Cookstown........... 
Dunse..... q 423} 5 Maybole,Ayrshire| 5 00 4100 5 00} 1300) 5,ClonmelConsumrs|5 0(|5 00) 5 00 
250} 5)Dysart.. 5 00/7100) 6 00 Maryhill, n. Glasg. | |Drogheda ............ 
6000 25| Ealinburgi ‘Gas Co. '25 0 0/10 0 0) 564 to 57 373; 2 Melrose __............ 200 7100 2 6 0f19,000) lo 'Dubiin Consumers | 6 06/7 00) 8100 
5480) 25) ,, and Leith Co.'25 00/10 00) 53 0 718| 2 Mid & East Calder| 2 0 0) 2 00 Dublin syinehey | 
| EE 200} 5 Moffat ..........ss00e 5 00.5 00 5 00 160) 25 Dundalk [(seeU.G.25 00/5 00) 25 0% 
455) 114/Elgin.. 100}6 00 11100 400) 20 Montrose ............ 00:10 00 35 00! 200) 10 Dungannon ......... 16 00} 7100) 12200 
\Falkirk, old .. Musselburgh . | 871| 5|Downpatrick ...... }5 vd) 4 00 00 
Se pee G18) Nairn... 00500 1 090 fSanickilicn .... 

|Falkland ............ | Neilston, n. Glasg. | Enniscorthy .. , 
|Ferry Port on Crai 1056 1 Newmills, near 240} 25 Galway ...... 25 0010 0) 37100 
| 600) 1|Fochabers 00 1 00 Kilmarnock ...... 1005 00 1 060 Keady..... | 
| 1440)  5/Forfar........... 00}7100| 7190 Newburgh, Fife | 400} 10'Kilkenny 110 00,8 00) 11 50 
i Fort William........ } Newton-on-Ayre | | Killarney } 
| 2000) 16s.|Fraserburgh.........._ 160) 5 00 16 6] 107 14) NewtonStewart (141005 00 14100 Larne..........00++0.0 
| 500) 5/Galashiels.. 0010 00 9100 North Berwick,N B} | |LimerickseeU.G. ) 

} Garlieston.. North Queensferry] 1725| 5 Limerick Consu:a.| 5 0 O} | 
| Gatehouse n | 245 5 Oban .... 5 00,7100 5 00 Lismore .. | } 
900; 2) |Girvan i 00,6 06 2100 194 5 Peebles . 5005 609 5 00 600) 15 Lond: mderry 00,6134) 21 00 
| 6000) 25|Glasgow PES 25 0010 O60! 54 00% 800 25 Perth.. 2 00/4160 221090 | Rs Aco ee | | 
| 15000) 10 Glasg.City$Suburb.| 10 0 O10 OO} 19100 Ot ms new. aS |5 008 2100 4 2 500) 7 Lisburn ... 17 Ou 7100 8 0 
Grangemouth. .....| | Peterhead . 520} 10) Langen | 6 Oul6 OO! 6 00 
| |Grahamston .. nl | Pittenweem . te: Mit) | Mallow ... | 
| eee. woe 8100/7100) 12100] 2416 1 Pollokshaws,nGisg} 1 00/7100 1 50 | |Monaghan... .| 
1600; 5|Hamilton . | 5 00/10 00 8 30 Port Glasgow ...... | _|Nenagh ose | } 
410, 5|Hawick sede 1 5D 00'7100/ 7100 | |Portobello, n. Edin. 448) 5 Newtownards ...... 5 00/6 00) 6150) 
300; 5|Helensburg | 5 0017100) 7100 209 5 Prestonpans......... 5 00\'6 00 5 090 | |Newtownlimavady | i 
1312, 1|Huntly ..... | 1 00/7100 1 10) 1500 14 RutherglennGlasg] 1 68) 5 00 1 68) 75% 20Newry ........00-.. 20 00:5 00 2000) 
250, 5 Inverary ...... 1 5 OO10 00| 6126 | Reafrew,n. Paisley 25, 5)Omagh ...... > Ovne 00} 6 00 H 
425, 1 Inverkeithing ...... }1 00/5 00) 1 00 | 125) 20 Portadown 20 00/5 00) 20 00) 
1200, 10|Jnrern.Gas$Vater|10 06) 7 00) 14 00F 951) 1 Sanqubar kencteemevd 100:5 00 1 O06 |Portaferry... d | | 
2100) 5) ,,newshares | 1 50/7 00) 2 00 Selkirk .......+004 600} 10)5ligo. ......... 10 00) 210 °| 7 00 
310, LOfErvine  ..........000-- 10 O10 0 0 15 00 South Queensferry } a 
| \Jedburgh ............ 448, 12/St. Andrew’s........- 12 0016 00 14 00 | | Waterford | 
| [Jobnstone( Paisley) | 200| 8|Stewarton........... 800500 80 | 
The Gas Works in the undermentioned towns belong to private individuals :-— 
Abergavenny. Chester(Roodee). Fermoy. Hantingdon. Oswestry. Sheerness. Ware. (2 works) 
Barnet. Chertsey. Gainsborough. Kelsedon Parsonstown. Sidmouth. Wem. 
Blaydon, n. Newcastle. Crewkerne. Goole. Leiston \Suffulk). Peterborough. Sittingbourne. Wexford. 
Bridgenorth. Dartmouth. Harleston, Lynn, Pontypool. Spalding. Weymouth, 
Brompton & Gillingham _ Hertford. New Ross. ye. Tipperary. Whitchurch (Salop). 
|, Bungay. Ely. Holt, Northfleet. Sandwich. Waltham Abbey. Wisbeach. 
Carnarvon. Farsley. Hunmanby. Newport I. W.(new). Seaham Harbour. 
The Gas Works belong to the Corporations, or to Commissioners acting under special acts of Parliament, in the following towns :— 
|. Athlone Coleraine. Keighly. Manchester. Richmond (Yorkshire). Southport Trim (Meatb). 
| Beverley. Doncaster. Kells (Meath) Milton (Kent). Rochdale. Stockport Walsall. 
Blackpool, Great Malvern. Knaresborough. Oldham. Rothesay. Strabane. Wells (Norfolk). 
Carlisle. Greenock. Leek. Paisley. Salford. Teignmouth. Youghail. 
Cashel. Haverfordwest. ae (Lanc.) 
Price Current. 

| CASTINGS, per Ton. COALS. | 
Average Weight of C: ; , NEWCASTLE. SCOTCH CANNEL. 

_ ght ae tee = Sem or Sant. Unscereened. s. da. Boghead ....,....at Leith 28 0 ,, 
lgin. 2in. 2hin. 3in. 4in. Sin. Gin. Tin. 8in. Yin, 10in. I2in. — Primrose ...... 7 6 perton, anes escesserenee oes best 23 0 ,, 

"er Ae ny 2 pagent ——_———_+~ } Peitan ..... eccecee . » Capeldrae, first qualit 20 0 e 

1 t= 88S LOD 10s s«s126—:s149 TT 208 lbs. | Medomsley fm adie Ditto, penned. mee ot a 
j a a Pelaw........ on. Sie Pm Lesmahago at Glasgow 25 0 o 
: Ci 
|| Retait Prices are 5 to 10 percent. |rondon latangom| NO" | wales. (2 222 Bighton Sioor se P--~--dencalhncsamg ¥ We 
} higher. castle. "\55 Sa | New Peltor .. ae Wemyss ...(atthe pits) 16 0 ,, 
| a =Q @& | Peareth......... «+8 6 de Bridgeness........... seonien 7 0 
} £s.d)/£8.d/£ 8.a,/£8,d\£ 6. d. seve Kinneil ...... - 
|| Rtg From, No. %. .......0....-sessrcerseoeeees 40 70315 0400 — on Washington Hutton...... Knightswood.. 0 a t 
and 2 inches Socket Pipes . 8 6 07 5 01710 08 0 0710 0 —_ Peareth...... Lochgelly ... 6 
||}24 and 3 do. 0. 715 07 € 017 5 6715 O7 5 0 say’s Cannel..... de Lumphinan ” 

4 and5 3 0. 710 0615 017 0 01710 0700 Seas maa i cithinniead ” Bi ncksicecessnnusatienns 0 ” 

6 inches and upwards do. 75 0610.0:615 07507 0 0 

Retorts, 2nd fusion, hot blast . as ie «-. |615 0 FIRE GOODS. LEAD. | 

Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast . 710 016 5 O17 5 01710 017 5 Of Best Bricks, 60s. per 1000, at Newcastle. Soft pig, £23 to £24 per ton. {| 

Tank Plates, § thick and above 715 0/610 0} 710 0} 715 0/710 O} Do. Clay, 14s. per ton do. \} 

WROUGHT IRON TUBING, subject to 35 per cent. Discount. ee oor en. 
eee oa — C, Sond NY, if 
Statins | 14 ineh. 4 ined. | 1 inch. Zinch. | 3 inch. | Chatham & Roches. ; -0d 
GOPR en ccoccee eeceeceees j 
s. d. 8s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. | s. d. | Dover .. 0 
Patent welded tubes, from 2tol2feet,perfoot| 1 8 1 0 0 10 07 0 5 | O 4% | Dublin ......... 0 | 
ae ey, Bete » Gin. to18in., each | r,@¢ 2 0 1 9 2 1 @ 0 9 Exeter Quay .. oO. 
beeen pieces, OF JONG SCTEWS ....0400000000 f & 6 .* 3i2e a 1 6 1 2 0 ll Folkestone..... 0 |} 

‘Bends, springs, and elbows, wrought i iron...... | 3 9 $$ sits 1 0 0 10 0 8 Hastings..... 6 } 

ees, OF CBSE ...s..seeesesserereneseree | & 9 2 6 2 0 1 6 I 1 | 0 10 | Jersey ..... 0 |} 

Crosses, wrought or cast..........+ ences . 4 6 3 0 2 6 2 0 1 6 1 2 oS digeaaeglte i 0 { 

Iron cocks... -{ 1% 6 9 6 7 & 4 6 3 3 2 6 Lowestoft &Yarmth 0 |) 

Ditto, with brase | pi ug .. edeevsictsiieigsiepracsobanee 28 «(0 16 0 13 (0 7 0 Ss ¢€ 4 6 iain aieedins 0 

Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, and nippies E 3 0 9 0 8 0 6 0 5 0 4 Margate ‘ 0 i] 

Plain 1 0 0 8 0 7 0 5 © 4] 0 38 4} Portsmout . 0 | 

Planches 1 9 1 6 is 1 0 | 0 9 Plymouth . 4 0 | 

Pupbons, 9 quent -| 15 @ fF 14 0} 13 6] 13 of RB o@ Whitstable... , 0 

to 1 quart lk 6410 6110 3110 Oo! 9 6 Weymouth..........0 0 
—— _ lh 
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LESMAHAGO GAS COAL. 


jas FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 
of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimates to the Managers of 
Gas Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that he is pre- 
to ship the best quality of the above well-known 
COALS at Glasgow or Leith ; and also to deliver them 
at the railway stations upon, or connected with, the 
| Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be 


: ired. 
I Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
|| and Co., Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, 
|| 1, Poets’-corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London. 


| Improved Gas Ranges of 





| PICKETS’ 
every description and size may be seen in opera- 

tion at the Mannfactory, Agar-street, Strand, LONDON. 
Lists of pricss, with engravings, forwarded free on 


|. Lists « 
| application. 





GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, 
| AND CERTIFICATE FOR GAS METERS, 
| Cuass XXTI., No. 424. 


| PADDON AND FORD, 

| PATENT GAS METER & APPARATUS WORKS, 
| GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, 
| Manufacturers of Wetand Diy Gas METeRS, STATION 


Gas Stoves, LANTERNS, Iron Barrel and Fittings, 
Main Cocks, &c. &c. 
Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
;, in Gas Works supplied. Competent men sent into the 
| Country, and References given to work done. 
| Pappon and Forp are enabled, from the suecessful 
character of their workmanship and material, to 
| guarantee the accuaracy and durability of their 
\ meters, either Wet or Dry, for a stated period. 


lj TO GAS COMPANIES, 
J. W. GRAZEBROOK. 
75, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas 
| Apparatus, weuld be obliged by those Companies 
having Apparatus to dispose of, to send particulars. 
And Companies requiring Apparatus are solicited to 
| apply. 
| PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 
|! on Shortest Notice. 
| STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS. 
| Contracts TAKEN. 


| {AEORGE and SAMUEL CUTLER: 

} GASHOLDER MAKERS, 

\) No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
| materials and workmanship. 


| Meters, Governors, ExPBRIMENTAL APPARATUS, | 
i 
i 
| 








| 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


THE BRYMBO COMPANY, 


| 

| NEAR WREXHAM, 

| Manufacture Cold Blast Retorts and Pipes of a very 

| superior quality, and also ship good Gas and Steam 

| Coale at Saltney, on the River Dee, and at Birkenhead. 

Brymbo Iron Works and Colliery, North Wales. 

London agent, Mr. J. W. Grazebrook, 75, Old Broad- 

street. 


HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 


COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought 
from the HUTTON SEAM only, and can be shipped either 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, 
HautTLEPooL; or Brandling Drops, SouTH SHIELDS; 
on application to the WHItwe_t CoaL CompPraxky, 
Sunderland. 








ATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 
0. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Mannfacturers 
of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 
being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 
of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 
not liable to cracksand fissures, of which there is a just 
and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 
and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 
cheaper than anyother Clay Retorts manufactured, 
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| other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 

|| _ References and further particulars mayve obtained on 
lj application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN, 
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MANUFACTURE 
LUS 


& C. OSLER, | 
ORD-STREET, LONDON; 


Manufactory — Broad-street, Birmingham, 

RS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
TRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 

ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 


(Made from “‘ ReGisTeRED” DesiGns), with Grass Brancues, &c.; suitable 
for DaawinG-Room 8 and BALL-Rooms. 


The more extensive use of Gas in 





private d g 
tion to the manufacture 


THBATRES, CONCERT, 





d Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 
of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 


general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 


ASSEMBLY, AND Batt Rooms Ligutep By Estimates 


on THE Lowest TERMS, 





NOW READY. 
OL. III. of the JOURNAL of GAS- 
LIGHTING, price 32s. 6d., bound in eloth and 
ettered. Cloth cases for binding may be had at 2s. 6d. 
each, G. Hepert, 88, Cheapside. 





By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 








e “ 
~~. rd 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAM COWAN, 

BUCCLEUCH STREET, EDINBURGH. 

The attention of Gas Companies is respectfully di- 
rected to the above important invention in Gas Meters, 

The well-known fraud of “ tilting’ the Meter on 
one side, to enlarge the capacity of the measuring 
chambers, or allow the gas to pass unregistered, is 
entirely prevented by this invention; which simply 
consists in placing the Outlet on the front of the Meter, 
and inserting a Dip-tube, which immediately shuts off 
the gas the instant the Meter is thrown off its level. 

Another important advantage in this arrangement of 
the Outlet is, that the Measuring Wheel is entirely 
protected from frauds, by being pierced or otherwise 
tampered with. 

The above alteration of the Outlet does not in any 
way affect the present arrangement of the Fittings, this 
Meter being adapted to the Fittings at present in use. 











SHEARS AND SONS’ 


PATENT DRY GAS METERS 





_Are supplied to Gas C and the Public as the 
‘best and simplest y Gas Meters in use. They are 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 


racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms ; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 


their ices. 
BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, i ire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


WHITEHOUSE and CO., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom, 
Orders promptly executed. 


IMPROVED 


SELF-LUBRICATING GAS VALVES, 


Used in nearly one hundred gas works in Great Britain 
and the Continent, and are esteemed for their 
strength, superior workmanship, non- liability todamage, 
never sticking, oiling themselves, always working free 
in tar, lime, or gas, never falling down, and their very 
legible index of opening of valve—advautages only pos- 
sessed by these valves. 
SELF-REGISTERING GAUGE COLUMN 

To regulate the pressure in the Street Mains, showing 
at one glance the valve on the facing, area of the opening, 
size of pipe the gas passing will fill, and the pressure on 
the works and on the mains. This supersedes the 
necessity of the expense of a governor for small works, 
and should be placed on the by-pass, where a governor 
is used in large works. IT 18 NEXT TO IMPOSSIBLE FOR 
THE VALVE MAN TO PUT A TOWN IN DARKNESS WITH 
THIS APPARATUS, and is a great ornament to the Valve- 


room. 
IMPROVED ANNULAR CONDENSER. 
Ensures perfect condensation with smallest weight of 





the parts being instantly accessible. They are in use 
in various Gas Works, small and large, and passing 
20,000 to 600,000 cubic feet per 24 hours. 

DRY LIME AND OXIDE OF IRON PURIFIERS: 
Perfect simplicity of action and improved Sieves, which 
are strong and very lasting, and the wires, when worn 
out, may be replaced inan hour and a ha'f by any handy 
man in a gas work. The undersigned have made them, 
and have patterns for every size from 3 feet to 18 feet 


square. 
GASHOLDERS, SCRUBBERS, &c, 
CHARLES WALKER AND SONS, 
LITTL& SUTTON-STREET, LONDON, AND MIDLAND IRON 
Works, Tipton, STAFrORDSHIKE. 
Applications for Prices, &c., to be addressed to their 
London Office, as above. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 


Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
Manufactory (and Warehoure),Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
road, London. 

Gus Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any size, from 4 inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or withouta spiral wire inside. 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 

VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the necessary screws, &e. 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-TIGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopeocks complete. 


CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 


HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Suort Street, New Cut, BLacwrrians, LONDON. 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 








pipe. 
The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 
** The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846, 
| “Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, { have to 
| state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. 1t waa adopted to obviate 
| the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 





conical meta! plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 

“f have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any plaint of its having tailed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily al] that is 
required of it.—I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

“Geppie PEARSE. 

“ Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 








iron, and standing on the smallest space, the whoie of | 
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cannot happen in the above improvement. 
upto the 


Station Meters, Governors, 
Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 


ly past repair. 
J, V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in th 


V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 





JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the ahove to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various.Gas 
Com and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which — a 

was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has: been to 
answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 


e. 
The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 
&c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c. 


Carriage paid to any part of England. 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER 


e Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 
Ly ss of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of 
to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for an 


the length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair, 


Also the Laletspipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which 
as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 





NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


DP PFRIES's Gas Stoves, Ranges, and 
BATHS, in action for two years at the above 
building. A great variety in stock upon the same 
principle. Gas Baths from £7, by which a warm bath 
may be obtained for ld. Gas Cooking and Heating 
Stoves, from £1. Defries’s celebrated Dry Gas Meters 
—upwards of 60,000 in use. 

Testimonials at the Office, 145, ReaEnt-sTREET, or 
at the Manufactory, New-Roap, St. Pancras, near 
Fitzroy-square. 





HARRIS AND PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 

BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE FirRE CLAY AND BRICK Works, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 





JAMES PINCHBECK, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON. 
Begs respectfully to announce to Gas Companies and 
Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical expe- | 
rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 
correctness, durability, and economy. 
N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 





FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 


those of Stourbrid 


their interior surfaces. 





(48T- ROW Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron’ Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

LYNCH WHITPE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 

LONDON. 


JAMES OAKES and CO. 


ALFRETON IRON. WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
.AND 


WENLOCK IRON WHARF, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON 


, 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, &c.; also Lamp 
Columns of different patterns. 

London Agent, Mr. ALFnep Penny, Engineer, 
WenNLock Inon Works, Wharf-road, CiTy-Roap, 
who undertakes the manufacture and erection of as-f 
holders, purifiers, iron roofs, and every description o 
apparatus in use in gas works. 





To meet the great increase in demand, extensive enlargement of premises 2nd the fitting up of more 
with confidence on their orders, to any extent, being promptly and satisfactorily executed. 


N.B.—FIRE BRICKS, TILES, AND OTHER FIRE GOODS, OF UNEQUALLED QUALITY. } 








JOSEPH CLIFF, — | | 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 





OF ANY SIZE OR SHAPE, SUPPLIED ON SHORTEST NOTI E. 


These Retorts are used extensively in the Gas Works of Leeds, Hull, Liverpool, Bradford, Rochdale, and other towns, where they have been tested side by side with | 
. Newcastle, and other makes, and proved themselves a superior article. 1 
Eminent Gas Engineers bear testimony that they are the BEST FINISHED AND MOST CORRECT IN FORM of any in the kingdom. Their surfaces are, by the peculiar ! 
method of their manufacture, unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM SURFACE CRACKS; thus,in a great measure, ” 





BRYAN DONKIN and CO.’s improved 
GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from 11s. to 14s. per inch 
diameter. 
Bryan DonkKIN and Co., 
Engineers, near Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 











GAS MANUFACTURER. 


(GEORGE BOWER, Vulcan Foundry, 


St. Ngot’s, Hunts, will be glad to prepare 
Plans, Specifications, and Tenders, for the lighting of 
Towns, Manufactories, and Private Houses with Gas, 

References can be given to both private and public 
works, 

His Patent Combined Apparatus, which forms the 
Hydraulic Main, Condenser, Scrubber, and Purifier, in 
ad vessel, is especially adapted for works up to 100 
ights. 

His patent ridged, or rib-bottomed retort is applica- 
ble to works of any magnitude, the object of which is 
to carbonise more rapidly than by the ordinary flat- 
bottomed retort. 

Manufacture of Gasholders, Gas Meters, Gas Cooking 
and Heating Stoves, and all Apparatus connected with 
Gas-Lighting. 

N.B.—The Combined Apparatus and Retorts will be 
sold separately, if required. 


perfect apparatus have been effected ; and gas engineers may rely | 


‘possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 

















' 
| 
preventing leakage and the adhesion of carbon to! 





FRASER AND SANDERSON, 
INVERKEITHING, manufacture and sell at 
moderate prices, FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, 
SEWERAGE PIPES, and all kinds of best Fire-clay 
oods. ‘They are the ORIGINAL MAKERS of Fire-clay 
etorts, which work from Two to Four years, and are 
unsurpassed by any others. 


PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London. | 
the || 


ILLIAM SMITH, 

improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 

apd which he has secured by her Majesty's Royal 

Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren= oa 
ered certain by the introduction of the adjuatin 
de and pee whereby a Perfect Water Leve 

tained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 





readily o 


creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
_— desideratum of the Wet Metér. In his Patent 

‘quitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
or yaivanized); and the internal construction is of the 
Fae metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 
in the gas. 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic snplied , thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 

Station Meters, Governors, &e.,made on the shortest 
notice. 











SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION 


}} by which Mains, 


HULETT AND CO., 55 any so, HIGH HOLBORN, | 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, | 


Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter | 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 


PENDANTS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS. 


GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &c.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 
COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 
Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 
Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed and enclosing two postage stamps. 
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